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A LOOK INTO LIDDESDALE. 


|| ‘Orr again for the south I see—why, you were scarcely 
well home from Yarrow,’ said an acquaintance, as he 

|| recognised us one morning perched on the top of the 

| Jedburgh coach, as it stood taking in its complement of 
passengers at the foot of Princes Street. 

|| Cannot resist this glimpse of fine weather—must 
get out of town once more before winter sets in upon 
us.’ 

‘ And where is now to be your beat? Do you cross 

| the Border?’ 

*No; but go close upon it. My friend here and I, 
| with the reinforcement of an acquaintance at Jed- 
| burgh, intend to take a look into Liddesdale—a thing 
I have long wished for.’ 

* Ah, I see—the land of Jock o’ the Syde and Dandie 
Dinmont. My compliments to Dandie.’ 

‘Certainly ; and that you will be glad to see him the 
next Parliament House job he has on hand, and that’— 
Here the clock struck eight, and away went the coach, 
and away went we on our many-a-day-wished-for ex- 
cursion. 

It was rather a daring thing, as we were told, to ven- 
ture at this time of the year into the hilly region on 
|| the Border; but the weather, as is sometimes the case 
in October, had settled into a kind of ‘ farewell summer,’ 
|| and was particularly tempting. The air was clear and 
| bracing during the day ; and the stars at night shining 
from an unclouded expanse of blue, with the flickering 
streams of the aurora borealis, imparted no inconsider- 
able degree of light and cheerfulness. A visit to the 
country durjng this brief interval, while the trees are 
not yet altogether deprived of their variegated tints, 
is a pleasure which few fail to relish. 

Liddesdale, which was to be our ultimate object, may 
best be reached by way of Hawick, and so on to the 
Esk, into which the Liddel falls near Canobie; but I 
had particular reasons for entering the valley at its 
upper extremity from Teviotdale, and on this account 
took the road to Jedburgh, the chief town, as it used to 
be called, on the ‘ middle marches.’ In this direction, a 
ride of three to four hours from Edinburgh brings us to 
Melrose; and in half an hour more, we find ourselves 
entering the richly-cultivated and finely-wooded valley 
of the Teviot. Passing down the slope which conducts 
us to the banks of the river, we are reminded that we 
are crossing the plain formerly known as Ancrum Moor, 
where, in 1545, there took place one of those savage 
battles between the English and Scotch which disfigure 
Border history. The encounter is traditionally remark- 
able, in consequence of a native female of uncommon 
strength and resolution having taken part in the fray, 
and fought till her limbs were severed from her body. 
This heroine, who was named Lilliard, was buried on 


the spot, her grave being marked by a stone, on which 
at one time a few lines of rhyme were visible. 

From Lilliard’s Edge, as the place is now called, we 
enjoy a pleasant ride to Jedburgh, which is situated on 
the banks of the small river Jed, in a sheltered spot 
overhung with finely-wooded heights. Jedburgh — 
anciently Jedward, now corrupted in popular phraseo- 
logy into Jethart—was in old times a walled town of 
considerable importance, protected by a massive castle, 
and adorned with one of the wealthiest abbeys in the 
south of Scotland. With its castle transformed into a 
modern jail, and its abbey in ruins, there is little in the 
town to interest the tourist; but that little is worth 
examining. In a back lane on the south still stands the 
old house in which Queen Mary lodged when on her 
judicial visit to the Borders in October 1565. It is of 
three storeys, thatched; the ground-floor is vaulted ; 
and from a heraldic entablature in the wall, it appears 
to have been a residence of distinction; probably a 
bastel house, capable of defence, of which there were 
several in the town. Ascending by a narrow turret 
stair behind, we reach Queen Mary’s room on the third 
floor. It is like all the rooms in which that unfortunate 
princess seems to have lived—very small and confined, 
with a little window commanding a view of a garden 
behind. Formerly, it was hung with tapestry, which 
has been transferred to a garret above, and it is now 
neatly papered and fitted up as a bedchamber. And 
in this limited apartment did Mary remain for several 
weeks during an illness brought on by her fatiguing 
journey to Hermitage, and which caused her physicians 
to despair of her life! The neglect she experienced | 
from Darnley on this occasion, it will be recollected, | 
led to the fatal estrangement which terminated in the | 
conspiracy for his destruction. The house is now in- 
habited by a lady, who, before our departure, showed 
us a curious relic of past times and manners. This was 
asmall quaich, or drinking-cup, formed of partycoloured 
wood, and mounted with silver, which had been used 
by the celebrated Rob Gibb, court fool or jester to 
James V., the father of Queen Mary. Rob’s name is 
inscribed on silver within it; and by another inscription, 
we learn by whom it was gifted to a predecessor of its 
present owncr. 

A short way above the town, on a bank inclining to 
the Jed, is seen all that remains of the castle of Fernie- 
hirst, the original seat of that branch of the family of 
Kerr or Car, which has become ennobled under the 
title of Marquis of Lothian, and which comes frequently 
into notice in Scottish history. From a point near 
Ferniehirst, in the midst of an Eden of woodland 
scenery, we strike westward for Liddesdale; and by an 
excellent road in this direction, we set off on our pro- 
posed journey. ‘The route was that taken by Scott, 
when on his journeys to the Liddel with his friend Mr 
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Shortreed of Jedburgh ; and with one of Mr Shortreed’s 
sons, who is well acquainted with the country, and 
kindly agreed to accompany us, our excursion promised 
to be more agreeable than it could otherwise have been. 
There was, however, one great difference between Sir 
Walter’s raid into Liddesdale and ours. Fifty years 
ago, when he visited the country, the only roads were 
mere tracks across hills and wastes, and travelling could 
be performed only on horseback, and with some degree 
of skill in selecting pathways. Now, roads of the best 
construction permitted our drosky to wheel along at a 
good pace, without any further interruption than what 
is incidental to the usual proportion of toll-bars. Many 
other changes, however, as will be immediately noticed, 
show that we are no longer in a land of adventure and 
romance. Scott was fortunate in making his visits 
when he did. The modern traveller is left nothing to 
pick up. All that awaits him is a land memorable for 
what it has given to literature. 

Before reaching the higher dividing ridge of the 
country, we proceed up the small but pretty vale of 
Rule Water, that conducts us into a scene wild and 
altogether pastoral. Mountains lie before us, as if to 
intercept further progress; but these are gradually and 
slowly ascended, and for a time we are immersed in a 
sea of bare hills, beyond the sight of any human habi- 
tation. At length the summit is gained; and turning 
the flank of a huge knoll, known as the ‘ Knot i’ the 
Gait,’ we proceed by an easy and long descent towards 
Liddesdale. In these higher solitudes, a view occasion- 
ally opens on our left, in the direction of the Border, 
where, within the English side, and at a spot inacces- 
sible to wheeled carriages, stands the famed castle of 
Keeldar, now a hunting-seat of the Duke of Northum- 
berland. 

* The heath-bell blows where Keeldar flows, 
By Tyne the primrose pale ; 
But now we ride on the Scottish side, 
To hunt in Liddesdale.’ 

As the dark recesses of these southern hills disappear, 
the prospect opens in front. At first our road skirts a 
rivulet, called the Dawston Burn, which for a mile or 
two dances and murmurs over a rugged rocky bottom, 
till it falls into the Liddel, at a spot where the narrow 
defile expands into a valley of wider dimensions. 

We are now in Liddesdale, the scene of Border foray 
and ballad, but nowhere does any object of antiquity 
present itself. We are environed by the same moun- 
tains, cleughs, and glens, with which long-past genera- 
tions were familiar; but of the castles or peels that 
once were scattered over the district, not a vestige 
meets the eye of the tourist. Few houses of any kind 
are visible ; here and there a thatched cottage, weather- 
worn, and reduced to inferior purposes, remains to in- 
dicate the kind of dwelling which had been used in 
former times; while in the substantial and handsome 
edifices inhabited by the modern farmers, we see a 
striking evidence of the great advance latterly made 
in the condition and habits of the people. Changed in 
many things, Liddesdale, however, retains its character 
for hospitality. At the house of an acquaintance of Mr 
Shortreed we received a hearty welcome, besides infor- 
mation which was useful for next day’s excursion. 

From the windows of the mansion a beautiful view 
was commanded of the Vale of the Liddel, through 
which the river pursued its way amidst green fertile 
haughs, here and there dotted with trees, and on which 
coveys of blackcock, almost ‘as thick as doos in a 
dooket,’ were leisurely pecking their way. The Liddel 
is one of the best trouting streams in Scotland, the 
more so from not being poached by any vile engines of 
piscatory destruction. In the beginning of June, the 
angler would here find a field of superlative enjoyment ; 
but even now the sight of the water was too much for 
S., who had cannily brought his rod with him in the 
drosky ; and we had scarcely landed ere he set to work 
with all the ardour of an ancient Borderer. 

Next day, it was a question whether we should go 


straight down the dale, and return by Hermitage, or go 
first to Hermitage, and return up the valley of the 
Liddel. Votes for the latter course carried, and so we 
set out for Hermitage. Our road took us in the first 
place down the valley a little way, past several places 
mentioned in Border story, and among others, Lariston, 
occupying a pleasant situation on the south side of the 
river. Lariston was at one time the seat of a chief 
of the Elliots, whose fame has been commemorated in 
Hogg’s spirited ballad— 
* Lock the door, Lariston, lion of Liddesdale ; 
Lock the door, Lariston, Lowther comes on ; 
The Armstrongs are flying, 
The widows are crying, 
The Castletown’s burning, and Oliver's gone ! 
* * a * 
Scowled the broad sun o’er the links of green Liddesdale, 
Red as the beacon-light tipped he the wold! 
Many a bold martial eye, 
Mirrored that morning sky, . 
Never more oped on his orbit of gold ! 
* * * * 
Sce how they wave—the proud files of the Windermere ' 
Howard ! ah, wo to thy hopes of the day! 
Hear the wide welkin rend, 
While the Scots’ shout ascend— 
Elliot of Lariston, Elliot for aye !’ 


Shortly after passing Lariston, we crossed by a good 
road over a low hill in a northerly direction. This 
brought us in an hour into the Valley of Hermitage 
Water, a tributary of the Liddel, and to all appearance | 
as large, and much more picturesque. The geological 
formation is thin layers of red sandstone, which shelve 
out in the bed of the river, so as to cause numerous 
cascades, gurgling rapids, and deep-wheeling pools, the 
residence of bull-trouts rivalling the famed denizens of | 
Tarras. To add to the beauty of the banks, there is 
much natural coppice-wood, the remains of the great 
forests which in former ages spread over the country. 
Although less extensive than that of the Liddel, the 
Vale of Hermitage is thercfore superior in some points 
of attractive beauty, and is more pleasingly pastoral. 


By a bend to the left, in proceeding up the banks of || 


the stream, we are brought suddenly into view of Her- 
mitage Castle. Rising like an apparition out of the 
ground, the huge gray mass starts into sight at the 
bottom of an extensive waste, declining all round from 
the hills; and the Hermitage Burn, with its shining and 
noisy waters, is the only object of a lively nature in 
the whole of its bare and desolate vicinity. The for- 
tress has been one of the largest castles within the Scot- 
tish Border, very different in size and means of defence 
from such inferior peels as that of Gilnockie. It con- 
sists of a union of four towers rising to a height of 
sixty feet, with a projecting parapet or bartisan all 
round, whence missiles could be poured down on an 
attacking party. The walls, which, at the ground, are 
seven or eight feet in thickness, have been repaired and 
rendered quite entire by the Duke of Buccleuch, but 
the edifice is roofless, and the interior is a green and 
empty ruin. The remains of fortifications are seen 
around, and at a little distance is a deserted burial- 
ground, adding, if possible, a deeper melancholy to the 
whole aspect and circumstance of the ruin. 

Since its erection in the twelfth century, Hermitage 
Castle has passed through many hands, and its pre- 
sent form is the work of different eras. Coming latterly 
into the hands of the Earls of Bothwell, it was tem- 
porarily the residence of the infamous bearer of that 
title who has been associated so dismally with the story 
of Mary. Bothwell had been commissioned to reduce 
Liddesdale to obedience, but in an attempt to appre- 
hend Elliot of Park, a notorious marauder, he was 
grievously wounded. Hearing of this accident while 


she was at Jedburgh, Mary visited Hermitage, where, | 
in the presence of Murray and other officers, she con- | 


ferred with Bothwell for two hours on the disturbed 
state of the district; she afterwards returned to Jed- 
burgh on the same day—a ride of at least fifty miles 
going and coming, and of great difficulty. 
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Like all feudal strongholds, it bears the repute of 
|| having been the scene of numerous deeds of oppression 
|| and wickedness.' One of its early owners, Ranulph de 
Soulis, from a cause not explained by history, was put 
to death by his own domestics in his castle of Hermitage 
in 1207; and a successor, William de Soulis, who joined 
in a treasonous plot against Bruce, with a view to usurp 
the crown, was seized and confined in Dumbarton Castle 
|| (1320), where he died. These circumstances are not 
unworthy of notice, as tradition—on the principle of a 
tale never losing by the telling—has given to a Lord 
| Soulis of Hermitage all the attributes and diabolical 


propensities of a necromancer. A redoubted adversary 
of Soulis was the chief—or, as he was called, from his 
| gigantic size, the Cout (colt)—of Keeldar, who, being 
| foully set upon by Soulis’s orders, while hunting near 
|| Hermitage, was killed in attempting to cross the water. 
| It is stated that he was held down by lances till he was 
|| drowned; and the eddy in which he perished is still 
|| called ‘ Keeldar’s Pool.’ Outside the ancient burying- 
ground of the castle, a grave of huge dimensions is 
| pointed out as that of the unfortunate Cout of Keel- 
|| dar— 
* Where weeps the birch with branches green, 
Without the holy ground, 
Between two old gray stones is seen 
The warrior’s ridgy mound.’ 
| And, as a consequence of Soulis’s enchantments— 
* The hunters bold of Kee!dar’s train, 
Within yon castle wall, 
In a deadly sleep must aye remain, 
Till the ruined towers down fall. 
Each in his hunter’s garb arrayed, 
Each holds his bugle horn ; 
Their keen hounds at their feet are laid, 
That ne’er shall wake the morn.’ 
The murder of Keeldar and other atrocities having at 
length roused general indignation, Soulis is seized by 
persons whom he had wronged, and they resolve on 
putting him to death. But the great difficulty is to 
know what will kill him. Thomas the Rhymer being 
| consulted on the subject— 
£ The black spae-book from his breast he took, 
And turned the leaves with curious hand ; 
No ropes did he find, the wizard could bind, 
But threefold ropes of sifted sand.’ 


Ropes of sand, however, would not bind Soulis, even 
| with the addition of ‘ nine handfuls of barley-chaff’— 
* And still beside the Nine-stane Burn, 
Ribbed liked the sand at mark of sea, 
The ropes that would not twist nor turn, 
Shaped of the sifted sand you see.’ 


| Thomas again consults the ‘black spae-book,’ and he 
|| now finds that the wizard must be boiled in lead— 


* On acircle of stones they placed the pot, 
On a circle of stones but barely nine ; 
They heated it red and fiery hot, 
Till the burnished brass did glimmer and shine. 


They rolled him up in a sheet of lead, 
A sheet of lead for a funeral pall ; 
They plunged him in the caldron red, 
And melted him, lead, bones, and all. 
At the Skelf Hill, the caldron still 
The men of Liddesdale can show ; 
And on the spot where they boiled the pot, 
The spreat and the deer-hair ne’er shall grow.’ 


And such is said to have been the end of Lord Soulis. 
The whole story is of course a myth; that is, a legend 
fabricated by an ignorant and simple people, to account 
for certain existing circumstances. ‘ The ropes of sand’ 
are merely marks in the gravelly debris, caused by the 
reflux of the burn. The ‘stanes but barely nine,’ are 
the stones of a Druidic circle, on the summit of a low 
hill two miles from the castle. The old metal pot, 
shown as that in which Soulis was boiled, could not 
have possibly held a man wrapped in lead. It is also 
unfortunate for the credit of the story, that while the 

pot is comparatively small, the circle of stones on which 


it is alleged to have been placed is eighteen feet in 
diameter. This cruel fact I ascertained by a long tramp 
to the spot ; but the disappointment in finding so many 
vulnerable points in the tradition, was more than com- 
pensated by the view of so interesting a relic of anti- 
quity as this tolerably well preserved memorial of Druidic 
worship. 

We have not yet done with Hermitage Castle. When 
in the possession of William Lord Douglas, that war- 
rior, though distinguished by the proud title of the 
‘Flower of Chivalry,’ showed that his heart was acces- 
sible to the baser passions. A desire to obtain the 
office of Sir Alexander Ramsay, sheriff of Teviotdale, 
urged him to seduce that knight into his power, after 
which he caused him to be thrown, along with his horse 
furniture, into a dungeon in Hermitage Castle, and 
there left him to perish by the most fearful of all deaths 
—that of hunger. This occurred in 1342. The wretched 
captive is said to have prolonged his existence for 
seventeen days by eating particles of corn which fell 
from a granary above his dungeon. As if to verify 
this dismal tradition, some bones, a sword, and the bit 
of a bridle, were found a number of years ago in the cell 
in which Sir Alexander is said to have been confined. 
In the present day, the dungeon is reached only by 
climbing with a ladder to the height of what had been 
the first storey in one of the towers. Here, on looking 
down, is seen a species of oubliette, reaching to a level 
with the ground, without any window, and entered only 
by a square hole in the vaulted roof. Any one thrown 
into this horrid receptacle could not possibly have got 
out without assistance from above.* 

From Hermitage we proceeded down the vale, taking 
in our way the old farmstead of Millburn, situated about 
a mile below the castle. The house is interesting from 
having been that which Scott first visited when on his 
raids into Liddesdale, and from being in the present 
day what it was half a century ago. It is an old thatched 
dwelling, of plain appearance, inhabited by servants of 
the neighbouring farmer, who obligingly permitted us 
to look into the only room or ben-end, a small apartment 
with a stone floor, and rafters overhead supporting a 
kind of upper room. Little is changed in aspect within, 
and the only alteration without is the removal of the | 
stables, which were huddled together in front. In | 
1793, advocates from Edinburgh were of rare appear- 
ance in Liddesdate, and the arrival of Scott with Mr 
Shortreed did not fail to create a certain bustle, mingled 
with alarm. On Willie Elliot, the guidman of Mill- | 
burn, being informed of the quality of his guest, he | 
received him with great ceremony, and insisted upon | 
leading his horse to the stable. Shortreed accompanied | 
Willie, however, and the latter, after taking a delibe- 
rate peep at Scott, ‘out by the edge of the door-cheek,’ 
whispered, ‘ Weel, Robin, I say, I’m ne’er a bit feared 
for him, after a’; he is just a chield like ourselves.’ | 
Half a dozen dogs of all degrees had already gathered | 
round ‘the advocate,’ and his way of returning their 
compliments set Willie Elliot completely at his ease. 

At the sunny end of the humble rural dwelling over- 
looking the burn, which goes brattling past a slip of 
garden, still remains the stone bench or dais on which 
Willie Elliot in his latter days used to sit: the confined 
interior rendering an outside lounge of this kind in good 
weather as much a necessary as a luxury in the olden 
time. According to Sir Walter’s acknowledgment, the 
character of Dandie Dinmont was drawn from no indi- 
vidual—a dozen of the stout Liddesdale yeomen with 
whom he was acquainted being entitled to lay claim to 
be the prototype of the rough, but faithful, hospitable, 
and generous farmer. Mr Shortreed, however, was of 
belief that much of the portraiture of Dandie was drawn 
from Willie Elliot of Millburn, and that Mrs Elliot was 


* ‘ The bridle-bit [found in the dungeon] was given to grandpapa, 
who presented it to the present [now late] gallant Earl of Dal- 
housie, a brave soldier, like his ancestor Sir Alexander Ramsay, 
=~ whom he is lineally descended.’—Scott’s Tales of a Grand- 

father. 
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still more truthfully represented in the fine character of 
* Ailie” In one point, namely, Dandie’s dogs, the Pep- 
pers and Mustards, Sir Walter mentions that he had in 
his eye a generation of terriers belonging to Mr James 
Davidson, the farmer of Hindlee, at the head of Rule 
Water. For the name Charlieshope, we have Thorlies- 
hope, a place in the higher part of the Liddel. 

Two or three miles below Millburn, at the junction 
of the Liddel and the Hermitage Burn, once stood 
the old peel of Westburnflat, mentioned in the tale 
of the Black Dwarf as the scene of an exploit not un- 
usual in Border history. It must ever be deemed for- 
tunate that Scott visited a district abounding in so 
many scenes and circumstances adapted to the purposes 
of a novelist, and that at a time when there was still a 
degree of freshness in traditional recollection, along with 
the strong features of but a partially-advanced age. By 
visiting the firesides of farmers and cottagers, he here 
picked up, just as they were about to vanish from the 
stage— 


* The songs to savage virtue dear, 
That won of yore the public ear, 
Ere polity, sedate and sage. 
Ilad quenched the fire ‘of fe feudal rage’— 


And which, under his hands, formed so large a portion 
of the ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.’ To acquire 
these ballads, he visited Liddesdale seven successive 
years, nor did he leave a single rivulet or spot of interest 
unexplored. It was this species of out-door industry in 
storing his mind with subjects from nature, along with 
extraordinary powers of observation and memory, that 
formed a leading feature in Scott’s character, and dis- 
tinguished him from those novelists whose structures 
are drawn almost exclusively from imagination. 
Passing the junction of the Hermitage and Liddel, 
near which is the parish church of Castleton, we shortly 
after arrived at New Castleton, a large and neatly- 
arranged village, which was erected about fifty years 
since by Henry, Duke of Buccleuch, on the principle of 
giving feus, or long leases of small pieces of ground, to 
its inhabitants. The project was doubtless a benevolent 
one; but as in all similar schemes of patch-farming, it 
has proved a failure, so far as insuring a prosperous 
population is concerned. The best thing that could 
happen to the village, would be the absorption of the feus 
into a limited number of hands, with the corresponding 


| establishment of some kind of manufactory, at which 


the inhabitants could receive remunerative employment. 
We found here a capital country inn—a hint for those 
who think of making a trip into Liddesdale. 

Below New Castleton the scenery of the dale improves, 
as if softening into the richer valley of the Esk, to 
which the Liddel hurries in its course. At the distance 
of a mile from the village, there may be said to be a 
concentration of interest on points noted in Border tra- 
dition. Near the side of the highway, at the fuot of an 
ascent leading to the solitary burying-ground of Ettle- 
ton, stands Milholm Cross. Almost opposite, within a 
meadow on the left bank of the Liddel, is seen a tumu- 
lus—all that remains of Mangerton House, the seat of 
a chief of the Armstrongs. And on the remote edge of 
the hill, on the right bank, is pointed out the spot 
where stood the formidable peel of ‘ Jock o’ the Syde.’ 
On every hand is the scene of a ballad. 

Jock o’ the Syde, it seems, was an Armstrong—ne- 
phew to the Laird of Mangerton, and cousin to the 
Laird’s Jock; that is, Mangerton’s eldest son. This 
precious pair of cousins, along with John o’ the Park, 
were the terror of the Border. ‘The last named hero 
is commemorated in the ballad which narrates his cap- 
ture by the English, beginning— 

* Now Liddesdale has ridden a raid, 
But I wat they had better hae stayed at hame; 
For Michael 0’ Wingfield he is dead, 
And Jock o’ the Syde is prisoner taen.” 


By the activity of the Laird’s Jock, the Laird’s Wat, 
and Hobbie Noble, he is fortunately released from dur- 


ance, and with the irons on his legs, is carried home to 
his fortress in Liddesdale— 


* Now Jock, my billie, quo’ a’ the three, 
The day is comed thou was to dee ; 
But thou’s as weel at thy ain ingle-side, 
Now sitting, I think, ’twixt thee and me.’ 


I must, however, tear myself from this old-world gos- 
sip; for I am desirous of saying something as to the 
social history of the dale before closing my paper. 
Suffice it to say, that after examining Milholm Cross, 
a curious relic of ancient piety, in good preservation, 
we turned our horse’s head up the valley, and next day 
crossed the hills into Teviotdale. 

During the old Scottish monarchy, Liddesdale was 
inhabited principally by two clans, the Elliots and 
Armstrongs, whose chief occupation appears to have 
been making predatory incursions into the adjoining 
domains of Northumberland and Cumberland. Owning 


little or no allegiance to the crown, they were a kind of | 


outcasts, who carried on war on their own account, and 
held it no act of theft to make free with the flocks 
and herds of their neighbours across the fells. Usually 
mounted on horseback, and armed with lances, they sal- 
lied at nightfall from their petty castles or peels, and by 
unfrequented and crooked paths reached the scene of 
aggression. In these excursions, they did not by any 
means confine themselves to attacks within the English 
frontier, but sought a booty wherever it could be found 
on the lands of persons with whom they or their nomi- 


nal heads were at feud. Although holding the conve- | 
nient doctrine, that property was common to all who 
stood in want of it, they are not to be ranked with the | 


mean thieves of modern days; and it was a favourable 
point in their character, that they abhorred and avoided 
the crime of unnecessary homicide. An ancient Bor- 


derer, with all his lawlessness, would have scorned to | 
take the mean advantage of killing a defenceless enemy. | 


To allay Border feuds, and suppress cattle-lifting forays, 


the Scottish and English sovereigns had recourse to | 


various severities inconsistent with humanity and jus- 
tice. Enraged at the frequent complaints respecting 
the Border freebooters, James V., in the summer of 
1529, made his celebrated expedition through the south 
of Scotland, in which, with an executioner in his train, 
he remorselessly put to death a number of chiefs who 
fell into his power. It was on this occasion that, having 
invited Johnie Armstrong of Gilnockie to meet him, he 
mercilessly hanged that unfortunate hero, with thirty-six 
attendants whom he had brought with him, ‘ arrayed in 
all the pomp of Border chivalry.’ One cannot but feel 
that Johnie was seized in a treacherous, and murdered 


in a cruel manner—jealousy of his authority and gal- | 
lant bearing, as is represented by tradition, having in- | 


fluenced the king as much as considerations of justice. 


Struck with his appearance, James asks where Johnie | 


had got the golden tassels or targats that hung at his | 


hat— 
‘ Oh whair got thou those targats, Johnie, 
That blink sae brawly abune thy bree ?” 
*I got them in the field fechting, 
Where, cruel king, thou durst not be.’ 

For a time James’s severity produced the desired 
effect ; but during the difficult times which followed, dis- 
orders commenced with renewed activity. All the efforts 
of the lords wardens could not prevent forays. In i581, 
at a justiciary mecting held within the English Border, 
‘Sir Simon Musgrave, with Thom of the Todhill and 
his neighbours, complains upon Robin Elliot of the 
Park, Sim Elliot, Clemie Crosier, Gawen’s Jock, and 
their complices, for 60 kine and oxen, a horse, and the 
taking of Thom Routledge prisoner.’ And in Novem- 
ber 1582, ‘Sir Simon Musgrave complains of the Laird 
of Mangerton, Laird’s Jock, Sim’s Thom, and their 
complices, for burning of his barns, wheat, rye, oats, 
big, and peas, worth L.1000 sterling.” There were, 
however, complaints per contra. The west of England 
claimed 1.3230 damages against Liddesdale; but Lid- 


desdale had more than a set-off against the English, in 
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|| losses amounting to L.8000. Again the Border spirit 


seems to have been allayed, and it is to this period of 
comparative tranquillity (1590) that we have to refer 
the incidents noticed in the ballad of ‘ Dick of the 
Cow’ :— 
* Now Liddesdale has lain lang in, 
There is nae riding now at a’ ; 
The horses are grown sae lither fat, 
They downa stir out o’ the sta’.’ 
And so, to give them a little work, a raid is planned 
and executed— 
* Then they are come to Hutton Ha’; 
They rade that proper place about ; 
But the laird he was the wiser man, 
For he had left nae gear without.’ 
However, a booty is brought to Liddesdale, and so 
the business of marauding was recommenced. As late 
as the union of the crowns, and later, there were 
forays on the western marches. Not until Buccleuch 


| ingeniously drew away the more daring spirits to the 


| order. 


wars in Germany, many had been banished to Ireland, 
and a vast number executed without form of trial, were 
Liddesdale and the adjoining districts reduced to social 
It is curious, by the way, that a whole colony 


| of these exiled Elliots, Armstrongs, Kers, &c. exists to 


this day in one of the northern counties of Ireland (we 
think Fermanagh), all of them stout Protestant Episco- 
palians, as we have been assured by a peer on whose 
land some of them are seated. 

Like the rest of Scotland, this interesting valley has 
partaken of the progress of manners; but in no place is 
the change, step by step, more distinctly or pleasingly 
marked. First, we have the ‘old riding times,’ above 


| alluded to, when the population consisted of petty chiefs 


living in castles, and served by retainers who dwelt in 
mean hovels containing nothing of any value. There 


| was perhaps a degree of fun and frolic during this 
| period, which is not to be found in these sober days ; but 


certainly there was also much misery. Second, came 
a time, it is believed, of still greater privation. Rob- 
bery on a great scale was no longer tolerated; retainers 


| were dismissed as useless; there was little regular em- 


ployment; and nothing had been accumulated where- 
with to pursue profitable enterprise. The distress of 
this transition period was aggravated by seasons of 


| pestilence, which carried off man and beast. An attempt 
| at farming was made, but the Duke of Buccleuch, who 


was owner of the greater part of the dale, had a poor 
return of rental. On the occasion of a term day, his 
Grace was waited on by a tenant of the name of Elliot, 


| who came to resign his lands as wholly profitless, his 
| stock of sheep and cattle having mostly died. 


‘No, no, Elliot,’ said the duke; ‘I beg you to keep 
your farm: surely it is worth something ?’ 
‘I cannot do so,’ was the reply; ‘{ am a ruined man, 


| and can pay you nothing.’ 


‘Make one more trial, my old friend,’ answered the 
duke: * you shall have the farm for another year; 
all I shall ask as rent is that pair of woollen mittens 
on your hands.’ 

Elliot took off his mittens, and handed them across 
the table to the duke. His descendant is still tenant 
of the farm, which now supports large flocks of sheep, 
and the annual rent is several hundreds of pounds. A 
continuation of this dismal period may be pictured as 
embracing efforts at improvement, along with attempts 
to educate and religiously instruct; but everything 
remained on a meagre and rude scale. Fighting at 
fairs and trysts was common; the country was overrun 
with beggars and gipsies; and, to crown all, intem- 
perance was universal. In this state was Liddesdale 
about the middle of last century. 

Some of the stories told of these drinking times are 
exceedingly droll. A farmer having gone to a fair at 
Hexham with a quantity of cattle, and taken up his 
quarters at a public-house, one day observed to the land- 
lady that he had that morning received a hint it was 
time to depart. 


‘ What hint do you mean ?’ she asked. 

* This morning,’ said he, ‘I noticed that the hen which 
began to sit on her eggs on the day of my arrival has 
now got chickens.’ And so, after a carouse of three 
weeks, he set out for Liddesdale. 

Another farmer, who dwelt in the higher part of the 
district, was one day, in the year 1745, surprised and 
chagrined to find that his house was made a place of re- 
fuge for a number of his neighbours, on the occasion of 
a detachment of the rebel forces passing down the dale. 
Unprepared for so large a company, he suggested the 
propriety ‘of all inmediately going to bed, as they did 
not know on what service of danger they might soon 
be called.’ The advice having been taken, though not 
without some murmurs of dissent, the host had no 
sooner seen all safely lodged in bed, than he despatched 
two shepherds on horseback for a stock of brandy. The 
kegs in due time arrived, and were arranged with 
spigots; and the kettle being boiled, the sleepers were 
joyfully roused from their lairs, and told ‘ that all was 
now ready for a reguiar set-to.’ 

Drinking with little intermission for days together 
was so common on all occasions of festive meeting, 
that a refusal to participate in the orgies consigned the 
recusant to contempt and exclusion from society. In 
the house in which we lodged during our stay in Lid- 
desdale, is shown a curious memorial of these excesses. 
It is a bell-shaped glass on a tall stalk, capable of hold- 
ing an English pint, and known by the name of ‘ The 
Constable.’ This capacious goblet was put on the table 
at the commencement of a bouze, and all the glasses 
which a guest refused to take off, at the frequent rounds 
from the punch bowl, were poured into it. When ‘The 
Constable’ became full, it was the duty of the recusant 
guest either to drink it at a draught, or ieave the room 
—a consequence which entailed no small share of local 
disgrace. When a great national collection shall be 
made of engines of bygone intemperance, ‘The Con- 
stable’ must receive a conspicuous place. 

During this drinking era, which, with some modi- 
fication, may be said to have extended till within the 
last forty years, there was little substantial improve- 
ment. The houses were almost all mean thatched 
dwellings, one storey high, with stone or clay floors, 
exhibiting the usual sluttish appearance in external 
matters. The only beds were in the kitchen and sitting- 
room, or in some indescribable dark closet or garret, half 
filled with wool and miscellaneous rubbish. Toilette 
apparatus was scarcely known. Nearly all washed 
themselves in the morning at the pump, or the rivulet 
which ran past the end of the house. Communication 
with towns and markets was carried on entirely by 
means of carriers with pack-horses, who pursued their 
dreary way by dangerous paths across hills and mosses. 
At certain appointed hamlets among the mountains, 
these men used to meet and make an exchange of goods 
suitable to their different points of destination; and 
among them, of course, contraband traffic was a staple 
branch of trade. No wheeled carriages could at this 
time enter Liddesdale, for there were no roads worthy 
of the name. In order to find hard patches of ground, 
in proceeding up or down the valley on horseback, it 
was necessary to go pretty much in the bed of the 
river, which then wound in many a mazy curve through 
the adjoining haughs. The first regular road for a few 
miles along the bank of the stream, appears to have 
been in course of construction in 1795. On the occa- 
sion of Scott’s last visit, in August 1800, his gig was 
the first wheeled vehicle which entered Liddesdale. 

Our next period refers to the beginning of the present 
century, when roads were partially formed; carts drawn 
by horses now assumed the place of sleds and pack- 
saddles; green crops for winter feeding were intro- 
duced; drinking bouts were diminished in length and 
intensity ; the people were better dressed; the wages of 
labour had considerably advanced; and, among other 
meliorations, houses covered with slates were substi- 
tuted for the old thatched dwellings. Yet what a poor 
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architectural taste seems to have prevailed, even in this 
late era, here as elsewhere in the rural districts of Scot- 
land: farm-houses were constructed on but one model 
—two storeys, with three small windows above, and two 
below, one on each side of the door. The very look of 
these houses imparts a feeling of cold and semi-starva- 
tion. Builders had not yet dared to think of the orna- 
mental; and to be too comfortable was almost a sort of 
heresy. 

From this time all has gone on improving until the 
present day, when the following condition of things is 
seen in Liddesdale. Roads (and bridges) as good as any 
in the kingdom connect the whole district with Jed- 
burgh, Langholm, Hawick, and Carlisle; and conse- 
quently regular carriers, and also the general post, reach 
all quarters. Husbandry is on the most advanced scale 
of operations, and abundant crops are produced in the 
lower grounds. The extensive hill pastures feed large 
flocks of the finest sheep, which find a market in cer- 
tain fairs lately instituted at New Castleton. Five 
years ago, when these markets were instituted, the 
number of sheep offered for sale was fourteen hundred ; 
on the last occasion the number was fifteen thousand ; 
and in all probability these will become the largest sheep 
and cattle fairs in the southern counties. Among the 
general improvements on the surface of the country, a 
Ceuspicuous place is due to the straightening of the 
water-courses, and drainage of their banks, by which 
fouch good land has been added to the productive en- 
closures, and the climate considerably meliorated ; while 
well-made fences and considerable plantations impart 
shelter, along with the appearance, if not the reality, of 
warmth. But the most agreeable changes are those 
which have taken place in habits of living. Drinking 
among the farmers is now out—an exploded thing. 
The old Border spirit which once took the direction 
of freebooting, fighting, and rollicking intemperance, 
now finds vent in emulation of a different kind. Ail 
are possessed with a keen spirit of competition in store 
farming. It is not now who will drink the greatest 
number of ‘ cheerers,’ but who can show the best breeds 
of sheep, as well as the best general management of 
stock. Books and newspapers occupy the place formerly 
devoted to glasses and decanters. The young of both 
sexes receive an education equal to that common among 
the respectable classes in towns. One farmer told me 
that his nephew had been for some time studying che- 
mistry in Germany under Liebig. As may be guessed 
from these circumstances, the farmers are no longer 
lodged in the small, tasteless houses to which we have 
referred. Their dwellings are generally of a superior 
order, with every internal elegance and accommodation, 
and are environed with neat gardens and shrubberies. 
Substantial and commodious offices for horses and cattle 
adjoin them. Here and there herdsmen and labourers 
are left to occupy the relinquished abodes of the far- 
mers; but in various places good slated dwellings have 
also been erected for the farm assistants, who may be 
said to live better, and enjoy a greater variety of com- 
forts, than masters did half a century ago. 

It isa pleasing social feature throughout the very 
extensive domains belonging to the House of Buccleuch 
—and you may go almost fifty miles at a stretch on 
their lands in the south of Scotland—that the same 
family, from father to son, for many successive genera- 
tions, is found renting the same tract of ground. The 
family with whom we stayed had been three hundred 
years on the same farm. The devotion to the duke— 
pronounced in the soft speech of Liddesdale like duc in 
French—is unbounded, partaking a good deal of the old 
feudal attachment, yet fully warranted by the noble- 
man’s considerate attention to the interests of his 
tenantry. All have leases of the usual duration, not 
at scourging, but fair rents; and the best proof of the 
system working well, is the number of intelligent and 
substantial tenants in the district. If the same fami- 
lies, however, remain, what becomes of the increase of 
the population? That is answered in one word—emi- 


remain to incumber the soil, and draw out a half-stary- 


and others have pushed off in quest of fortune else- 
where. 


Such is a glance at Liddesdale, ancient and modern, 


which have operated in all other parts of Scotland. 
Government has not been ap 
anything to do with the change. The district may in- 
deed be said to have advanced in the face of obstacles 


duties in England and Scotland (here the two opposite 


of disturbance. Fortunately the spirit of the people 
themselves, and the temptations of regular industry, 


The Scottish Borderers, in their worst days, possessed 


mission of crimes against the person: above all, they 


quality, along with self-reliance and self-respect, it is 
unnecessary to say that no people, though governed by 
the perfection of human wisdom, can hope to rise above 
the mean level of a half-savage existence. 


EXTRAVAGANCES ABOUT THE MOON. 


WE suppose that great astronomer who pronounced the 
moon to be an egg laid by the earth, and no doubt 
proved the fact to his own heart’s content, has a claim 
to an eminent position among the extravagancists of 
whom we are about to speak. But unfortunately, before 
and since the age which was made conspicuous by this 
remarkable discovery, the moon has been the subject of 
speculations more wild and outrageous than have fallen 
to the lot of any other heavenly body. In a previous 
article in this Journal,* an amusing account of the 
* Popular Fallacies about the Moon’ appeared. These 
‘fallacies’ had principally reference to lunar influence 
on the weather. It has been thought that the subject 
deserved, and would admit, of treatment under another 
aspect, and that some amusement might be derivable 
from a sketch of a few of the extravagant notions 
which have had their sway with reference to other 
attributes and circumstances connected with this beau- 
tiful satellite. Some selection, however, is requisite out 
of such a heap of absurdities. We shall therefore 


suffice to give it a general interest. 
That was a bold belief which united the moon with 
haircutting. It was a daring stroke of genius which at- 


the night. It was in this wise. If it were desirable to 
strengthen and give a shagginess naturally wanting to 


a man should go to his barber’s when the moon was 
in the constellation Zeo. Ladies, likewise, who were 


if those days knew of such inventions, might enjoy a 


when in Aries, the spirals having then all the graceful 
curve of the horns of that animal. But the moon served 
a higher purpose still. It was both a dietetist and a 
monthly doctor. The rules which were laid down for 
the regulation of these important subjects are too good 


* No. 360, old series. 


gration. The overplus, young and middle-aged, do not ] 


sides of a hill or a rivulet) has always tended to demo- | 
ralisation, by holding out an inducement to smuggling. || 
The game laws have also formed a too frequent source | 


the Anglo-Saxon sagacity and love of independence. | 
They were never slothful, or given to a reckless com- || 


possessed common sense; without which indispensable | 


study to make our notice of this subject as short as will | 


ing existence. Great numbers have gone to America, | 


The remarkable thing about this secluded valley is its || 
total change of character, without any change of race, || 
The whole are still Elliots and Armstrongs, as in the | 
days of yore. The improvement has been a self-im- | 
provement, affected by no other influences than those || 


pealed to, nor has it had | 


of a legal kind; for the maintenance of differential || 


enabled them to resist the tendency of bad institutions. | 


tributed a ‘ Balm of Columbian’ influence to the queen of || 
hair growing too lank and weak, the remedy was, that || 
obliged to produce curls by paper, irons, or papillottes, || 


strength of curl that all Burlington Arcade might envy, || 
by getting their hair clipped under the lunar influence | 
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to be consigned to oblivion. From them we learn that 
it is good to use cathartic electuaries when the ‘ moon 
was in Cancer ;’ although at first sight one would rather 
dread the griping energies of such a constellation. 
Potions were best when she was in Virgo. Emetics 
were expedient in Taurus, from the ruminating faculty 
of that animal. Catarrhs were soonest cured under 
his influence, and it was best to bathe of course when 
she was in Pisces. Husbandry was equally obliged to 
| her. She ruled the plough, guided the sower, and 
appointed the harvest. Timber was cut, peat was dug, 
and sundry other operations were performed, or at any- 
rate were only rightly performed, at their appointed 
periods of her dynasty. She also guided the ‘ faculty,’ 
and surgical operations were amenable to her laws. 
She was of necessity the oracle of monthly nurses ; and 
Dr Jamieson states that it is a common belief in Angus, 
that if a child is weaned during the waning of the moon, 
it will waste away all the time that the moon continues 
to wane. ‘The Spanish ladies blame her for spoiling 
their complexions; and if they are abroad on a fine 
moonlight night, hold their fans so as to hide their faces 
from its blackening influence. Finally, physicians 
blamed her for causing and aggravating many kinds of 
fevers ; very disinterested no doubt of them, but equally 
unjust. 

As the moon swayed the affairs of living men, so, and 
more especially, was her power exerted upon them in 
determining the period of their decease. A physician 
of some celebrity, in a work upon tropical diseases, has 
| composed an essay upon this subject, in which he lays 
| down for a well-ascertained fact (?), that persons in ex- 
| treme age generally die at the new or full moon. The 
| evidence he adduces is curious; and as it is in the power 
of most persons to investigate it, we will shortly state it. 
It is an appeal to the churchyard. The evidence is that 
of the tombstone. This is coming nearer the point than 
most of the lunatic—the lunar, we should say—philoso- 
phers have a mind to. A correspondent of the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’ possessing a long list of epheme- 
rides, was bent on determining the question. For this 
purpose he resorted to the churchyard of St Giles’s, Lon- 
don; and here he found one stone which rested over the 
remains of five people who died at the respective ages 
of 60, 63, 80, 89, and 90. The first died at the first 
quarter, the second on the day of the full moon, the 
third at the first quarter, the fourth two days before 
the new moon, and the fifth at the first quarter. Not 
satisfied with these results, he repaired to Westminster 
Abbey, and out of the vast multitude there, he was so 
successful as to pick out three stones which confirmed 
| his newly-adopted views. He also went to many other 
| churchyards, and was able to select similar corrobora- 
| tions. Upon these he builds up his implicit faith in 
the doctrine, expressing his astonishment that it should 
have suggested itself to no one but the author of that 
work before. The work itself contains a formidable list 
of instances in point, some of which we may quote. 
Old Parr died at the age of 152, two days after the full 
moon. Henry Jenkins on the day of the new moon, at 
the age of 169. ‘The poet Chaucer on the day of the 
first quarter ; Copernicus on the day of the last quarter ; 
Henry VIII. on the day of the first quarter ; Calvin two 
days after the full moon; Queen Elizabeth on the day 
of the last quarter; Shakspeare the day after the full 
moon; Lord Bacon on the day after the last quarter; 
| Milton two days before the new moon; Locke and New- 
ton also two days before the new moon ; Earl Chatham, 
Dr Samuel Johnson, Linneus, Dr Franklin, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Burke, Wilkes, General Washington, in com- 
mon with many other of the illustrious men of our own 
country and of others, all succumbed, according to our 
author, to the lunar influence of these two periods. We 
have to regret that the requisite ephemerides to verify 
these cases are not within our reach. As this state- 
ment appears in a work of some circulation, published 
80 recently as 1802, it deserves confuting ; and in the 
absence of positive evidence upon the subject, we may 


state our belief that the churchyards would furnish as 
many arguments con, probably more, than they have 
supplied pro; and nothing but severe statistical evidence 
would satisfy us that the idea is anything more than a 
long-lived relict of lunar fallacies. 

Having thus spent some little time upon this class of 
lunar absurdities, let us turn to others even more ludi- 
crous; and of these we shall select, as the oddest of all, 
the chimera of the learned and ingenious mathema- 
tician Bishop Wilkins. A journey to the moon has long 
been a favourite idea among philosophical dreamers; 
something so tempting appears in it, while it is not so 
far removed from the bounds of possibility as in the 
case of the more distant heavenly bodies. Bishop Wil- 
kins’s way to the moon is one of the most laborious 
and sesious essays which have appeared, to our belief, 
upon this enchanting topic; and there seems no reason 
to doubt that it occupied his mind not only as a ro- 
mantic subject for contemplation, but as one which he 
viewed as a sober possibility, though not acquainted 
with the means of accomplishing it. His work is 
oddly enough entitled the ‘ Discovery of a New World,’ 
which one would suppose, considering the long period 
during which the moon and mankind have preserved 
a peaceful acquaintance, was something of a misnomer. 
The object is to demonstrate that there is another 
habitable world in the moon; and, wonder of won- 
ders, that a passage thither is possible! An anecdote 
is related which shows that the learned bishop was 
neither to be laughed out of his conceit nor lacked wit 
to defend it. ‘The famous Duchess of Newcastle ob- 
jected to Dr Wilkins the want of baiting places in his 
way to the new world, when the doctor expressed his 
surprise that such an objection should be made by a 
lady who had been all her life employed in building castles 
in the air. Several propositions are laid down in this 
curious treatise, of which we may extract the following 
—that there is an atmosphere encompassing it; that it is 
a solid opaque body; that it is probable there may be 
inhabitants there—but he prudently adds, of what kind 
is uncertain; and lastly, that it is possible that pos- 
terity might discover a conveyance to this other world ; 
and if there were inhabitants there, to establish commerce 
with them. This was the true spirit of British enterprise 
indeed! In the ingenious manner peculiar to him, he 
proceeds to show the possibility of the passage. He 
conceived it possible that a man might be able to fly, 
by the application of wings to his body, as angels are 
pictured, and as has been attempted by divers, particu- 
larly by a Turk in Constantinople, who, if we mistake 
not, either broke his leg or lost his life for his pains. 
Another way of reaching the moon suggested itself still. 
If there be such a great ruck in Madagascar as Marco 
Polo mentions, the feathers in whose wings are twelve 
feet long! which can swoop up a horse and his rider, or 
an elephant, as easily as our kites do a mouse—why, 
then, it is but catching and teaching one of these to 
carry a man, and he may ride up thither, as Ganymede 
upon his eagle! Or if neither of these methods would 
answer—and for ourselves we should be uncommonly 
afraid of a high-spirited ruck, and should beg for a re- 
versal of the laws of the attraction of gravitation before 
we set out—yet ‘1 do seriously affirm, and upon good 
grounds,’ saith the doctor, ‘that it is possible to make 
a flying chariot in which a man may sit, and give 
such motion to it as shall convey him through the 
air” The chariot was to be large enough to contain 
food for the journey. And here, again, the commer- 
cial interests were duly considered, also ‘the commo- 
dities for traffic’ with the lunars, or moon-men and 
moon-women, ‘A great ship,’ he adds, ‘swims as well 
as a little cork; and an eagle flies as well as a tiny 
gnat.’ The perfecting of such an invention would be 
of such excellent use, that it were enough not only to 
make the inventor, but the age in which he should 
live, for ever famous. One would almost believe that 
the philosopher had a perspective view of some of the 
absurdities of our own time; and, taken satirically, his 
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work would be the severest critique upon the prepos- 
terously ridiculous attempts of some modern Deedali. 
It was in a kindred spirit, and with dreams which no 
doubt partook much of the character of sober concep- 
tions, that another learned prelate composed, under a 
nom de guerre, the adventures known as the journey of 
Domingo Gonzales to the moon. This very curious 
and amusing fable is preserved among the Harleian 
manuscripts, and deserves perusal by those who have 
the opportunity for the ingenuity of its composition, 
and for the singular correspondence of its detail in some 
respects with what reasoning from analogy would lead 
us to anticipate about the lunar world. His plan of 
getting thither was a simple one. He harnessed five- 
and-twenty wild swans to a car, and all taking wing, 
made directly for the moon, where he arrived after 
twelve days’ journey, passing through regions of meteors, 
spirits, &c. and meeting with clouds of migratory birds 
and insects. Getting out on luna firma, he beheld 
divers marvellous things—great houses, palaces, beasts, 
birds, and great and little lunites, who travelled by 
leaping up sixty feet into the air, and being then 
out of the influence of lunar attraction, swept by 
means of fans along the liquid plains. He descended 
in China, after a happy sojourn among his lunar friends. 
There we may end our subject. Had but Dr Wilkins, 
and all who have followed his footsteps, lived in our 
balloon times, what a world of labour, and argument, 
and time, and pen, paper, ink, and printing would 
have been saved! Or had they been told of the 
limits of the earth’s atmosphere, how it would have 
blighted their bright commercial advantages in the bud! 
Perhaps this attempt to sketch, in a playful manner, a 
few of these follies, may not be without its advantage ; 
and if it will show us the invariably erratic tendency 
of hasty generalisations, unsupported by a single fact, 
it will do some good, and may prevent some errors, if 
not as extravagant, possibly quite as ludicrous. It may 
be more romantic to behold our fair moon with the 
eyes of superstition, and to attribute to her influences 
whose secret causes lic elsewhere ; but it is more sober- 
ing, more pride-subduing, more awe-exciting to look 
at her with those of philosophy, and to behold in her, 
despite her now calm and silvery lustre, a rugged, 
scorched, sealess, airless world. 


ANATOMY OF LAUGHTER. 

Tue variety of publications now circulating in England, 
with the common aim of making the readers laugh, is 
not the least remarkable feature of this age of steam 
and iron. But it is odd that among the multitude of 
our literary jokers, there is not one who has thought of 
considering what laughter is—who has inquired into 
the philosophy of his art. Surely this would be the 
best jest of all. If the right theory were hit upon, fun 
would always tell; and we should no longer have to 
wander, as we do now, through page after page, in 
quest of an actual bona-fide joke. It is cruel to dis- 
appoint a man who, on the faith of a title-page, sits 
down for the express purpose of laughing. It is, in 
fact, a kind of fraud; and the abused reader is led to 
think bitterly of the Johnsonian connection between 
punning and pocket-picking. 

In other countries we meet with sundry attempts at 
an anatomy of mirth. In 1662, an Italian astrologer 
published an essay at Orleans, tracing the tempera- 
ments of men by their mode of laughing. The melan- 
cholic class, according to this philosopher, laugh hee— 
hee—hee! the bilious, hae—hae—hae! the phlegmatic, 
ha—ha—ha! and the sanguine, ho—ho—ho! But the 
treatise of a French author, supposed to be Poinsinet 
de Sivry, given to the world a hundred years later, goes 
much deeper into the subject. It is entitled, ‘ Traité 
des Causes Physiques et Morales du KRire, relativement 


al Art de Exciter, and contains an ‘ imaginary conver- 
sation,’ among some eminent rgen, on the nature of 
laughter. According to Destouches, one of the coilo- 
quists, laughter is derived from a principle of reason, 
and is the effect of joy; while Fontenelle, on the con- 
trary, considers it to be, like anger, a brief madness. 

If it had any necessary connection with joy, argues 
the latter, we should never be joyful without laughing; 
and the more joyful we were, the louder and longer 
would be our guffaws. Whether Fontenelle be right or 
not, Destouches undoubtedly is wrong. According to 
his theory, a lover accepted by his mistress would 
giggle wildly in her face, and when they came to be 
married, laugh out his responses at the altar like an 
evil spirit; a wife, on receiving a cheque from her 
husband for a new dress, would go off forthwith into 
cachinnatory hysterics; and a man hearing suddenly of 
a fat legacy, would disturb the whole neighbourhood 
with his roars. ; 

* You pretend,’ says Fontenelle, ‘ that this convulsion 
arises from joy: let us see what connection there is 
between them;’ and he gives the following anatomy of 
laughter, compiled apparently from different sources. 

The forehead is enlarged, the eyebrows lowered, the 
eyelids drawn in at the corners, and the surrounding 
skin covered with wrinkles. The eye, constrained and 
half shut, is only lustrous by the humidity which dark- 
ens it; for even those who were never melted to tears 
by grief, must weep when they laugh. The nose is 
puckered and pointed, the lips drawn back and length- 
ened, the teeth uncovered, and the cheeks raised and 
stretched forcibly upon their muscles, so as to leave 
agreeable dimples in some, and ugly holes in others, 
The mouth, forced open, exhibits the convulsed tongue 
suspended in the midst. The voice is broken, some- 
times quick and piercing, sometimes weak and plain- 
tive. The neck swells and shortens; its veins are 
stretched and puffed; and the blood, which rushes tu- 
multuously into the slenderest vessels of the epidermis, 
dyes the face with a deep red, symptomatic of approach- 
ing suffocation, The breast in the meantime is agi- 
tated so wildly, that speech, or even respiration, is out 
of the question. The sides ache; the entrails feel as if 
they were torn; the ribs as if they were dislocated; and 
the hands are pressed upon the seat of pain, while the 
whole body is bent, twisted, and convulsed. The face 
of the victim is bathed in perspiration, his voice broken 
into sobs, and his breath extinguished in sighs. The 
result is sometimes displaced joints, syncope, and death. 
A man, continues Fontenelle, seldom laughs when he is 
alone, or when he is collected enough to consult the 
oracle of reason. He is betrayed into the misfortune 
by surprise, when the intelligence of his nature has no 
time to come to the rescue; and the trumpet of folly, 
as Count Oxenstiern calls it, goes ha—ha—ha! before 
he is aware. 

This elaborate paradox is strengthened by Montes- 
quieu, who asserts that laughter can have no necessary 
connection with joy, inasmuch as it precedes, follows, 
or accompanies that feeling indifferently. But neither, 
he thinks, can it be the result of folly, since wise men 
laugh as well as fools; or, at anyrate, the folly must be 
of a peculiar and specific nature. It is his notion, how- 
ever, that the cachinnation in question originates in 
pride. The men or actions we laugh at are only ridicu- 
lous when they appear to us in the light of inferiority. 
In laughing at others, we applaud ourselves. When a 
sudden squall has eloped with a man’s hat, it is in- 
tensely amusing to see the owner panting after it, while 
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the runaway appears to be endowed for the nonce with 
the legs of its parent beaver, and with all the sagacity 
of that animal too, in dodging its pursuer. Our amuse- 
ment, however, proceeds from a sense of self-security— 


| of superior prudence: our own hat is on our head; we 
| should like to see the squall that could catch us in a 


nap like that; the man deserves what he has got for 
not being wide awake like us; serve him right—ha— 
ha—ha! Ata play, in like manner, we receive a vivid 
impression of the ridiculous when the vice or folly sati- 
rised belongs to other people: but only let us recognise 
the trait exhibited as something of our own—only let 
us suspect that we are ourselves, in our inner nature, 
paraded upon the stage to make our neighbours laugh 
—and the joke at once loses its point. 

We may add to these illustrations with which we 
have fortified the suppositious Montesquieu, that a 
man’s occasionally laughing at himself is not to be con- 
sidered as militating against the theory in question. In 
such cases the action or suffering is a rare departure 
from our ordinary course of existence: it is a sudden 
and temporary folly which establishes the general state 
of wisdom; it is an exception that proves the rule; 
and even in the act of laughing at our own folly, we 
appeal to Philip sober. 

Laughter is divided by this author into various kinds: 
the laugh d gorge deployée, or vulgar laugh; the graceful 


| laugh or smile; the laugh of dignity or protection ; 


the painful or disdainful laugh; the frank, sincere, or 
serene laugh, diffusing itself over the whole physiog- 
nomy; the hypocritical laugh; the malignant laugh; 
the smothered laugh; the forced laugh; the bitter 
laugh; the sardonic laugh; in fine, the inextinguish- 
able laugh of Homer, being a convulsion which usurps 
our whole faculties, and only subsides when it is its 
own pleasure to do so. All these laughs are connected, 


| by a greater or less exercise of ingenuity, with pride. 


This theory is probably based upon the definition 
given by Hobbes— The passion of laughter is nothing 


| else but sudden glory, arising from some sudden concep- 


tion of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with 


| the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly ;’ of 


which Beattie says, that it would be altogether unde- 


| serving of notice if Addison had not spoken of it with 
| approbation in the ‘ Spectator.’ 


Addison, in fact, after 
praising the theory, says that, according to it, instead 
of telling a man whom we find laughing that he is very 
merry, we should tell him he is very proud. ‘Thus our 
great men should all have been great laughers. James 
Watt should have laughed with a million horse-power ; 


| Thomas Gray should at this moment perambulate our 
| railways, through the length and breadth of the land, 


ready to burst his boiler with merriment at the sight of 
the trains rushing past him, and at the thought of the 
honours and emoluments with which the gratitude of 
his country has overwhelmed the originator of the sys- 
tem; and the Duke of Wellington, after giving peace 
to the world by decimating the turbulent portion of its 
denizens, should have put his hands to his sides on the 
field of Waterloo, and roared the cannon out of counte- 
nance. 

Beattie’s theory is, ‘that laughter arises from the 
view of two or more inconsistent, unsuitable, or incon- 
gruous parts or circumstances, considered as united in 
one complex object or assemblage, or as acquiring a sort 
of natural relation from the peculiar manner in which 
the mind takes notice of them ;’ and he explains him- 
self further by saying, that it is ‘an opposition of suit- 
ableness or unsuitableness, or of relation or the want of 
relation, united, or supposed to be united, in the same 
assemblage.’ Thus joy—pride—and a union of incon- 
gruities—have all in turn been blamed by theorists for 
the betrayal of mankind into that disorder of the fifth 
pair of nerves which some think an agreeable interrup- 
tion of the calmness of sober health. 

Each theorist thinks the others wrong; but the truth 
may perhaps be, that they are all right. Joy, pride, 
and incongruous unions, may all have something to do 


with the result. For instance, Aristotle considers an 
error to be ridiculous when it is neither painful nor per- 
nicious. And thus, if we see a man swallow by mis- 
take a bumper of salt and water instead of a bumper of 
wine, there is no end to our rejoicing ; whereas, if the 
substituted potion were something dangerous to health 
or life, we should be as serious as the fifth act. In the 
case of the salt and water, we have all the three theories 
in play at once; and the idea presents itself that all 
three are necessarily so. Mere joy will not make us 
laugh, or an accepted lover would laugh in his mis- 
tress’s face; mere pride, or the feeling of triumph, will 
not make us laugh, or the Duke of Wellington would 
have split his sides on Waterloo; and mere incongruity 
will not make us laugh, or we should laugh as heartily 
at our health being drunk in arsenic and water as in 
salt and water instead of wine. 

If this hint should not be relished by the laughing 
philosophers of the day, perhaps they would like as an 
alternative the opinion of Quintilian, Anceps ejus ret 
ratio est—which means, that we know nothing at all 
about the matter. 


THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF SCOTLAND. 


Ir has often been matter of complaint with teachers 
themselves, and a subject of wonder with other people, 
that they are so disunited, and apparently estranged. 
Those who follow even the more common handicrafts 
seem to have known, as if by instinct, that ‘ union is 
strength,’ and to have acted accordingly. But teachers 
have never yet combined, so as to present a united 
front to society. Perhaps this was not really to be 
wondered at, so long as teachers were regarded as beings 
of a subordinate character (which was the case in Scot- 
land), and while their function was one held in little 
respect (which was the case everywhere). Now, how- 
ever, things have somewhat changed. The highest 
wants of society demand the employment of talent, not 
merely in our universities, but in our common schools; 
and many men of good abilities and attainments are 
beginning to enter the profession, as one by which they 
may gratify an honourable ambition. It is time, there- 
fore, that the privileges of a distinct profession were 
assigned them. Of these the most important is self- 
government and entire independence. Long accustomed 
to submit to be snubbed and looked down upon, they will 
not perhaps at first conduct their common affairs with 
the firmness and prudence which are desirable. There 
may be a transition period of anarchy, more or less ex- 
tended, before they shall settle into a right state; for 
effects will not immediately disappear with their causes; 
and if dependence and penury have deteriorated the whole 
class, it will take some time for independence, and more 
generous remunerations, to raise them. Accustomed, 
too, as society has long been to look down on school- 
masters, it will not readily come to respect them. Yet 
the time is favourable to establish a character; for 
even with the general public there is now a sense of 
the propriety of raising the teacher to a superior posi- 
tion. 

A dim perception of the advantages of union has long 
haunted the minds of many members of the profession, 
and various local attempts have been made to realise 
them. ‘These cannot be said to have entirely failed, 
for it is by their means that the desire for combination 
has been kept alive; but they have been productive of 
so little good, that we are forced to despair of anything 
less than a united effort of all the teachers in the 
country. We rejoice to think that there is some pro- 
spect of this effort being now made, and under such 
auspices as almost to secure success. 

The history of the movement to which we refer is 
interesting, in a general point of view, as indicating the 
measures by which a depressed class may seek to ele- 
vate themselves. Upwards of eighteen months ago, 


a number of gentlemen engaged in the occupation of 
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teaching, in and about London, determined to form 
themselves into a united body, which they eventually 
resolved to call ‘ The College of Preceptors.’ The great 
object of ‘ the College’ is to guarantee to the public 
the efficiency of its members, and to discriminate the 
worthy from the unworthy—the Pestalozzis from the 
Squeerses—those who follow teaching as a liberal pro- 
fession, not inconsistent with the character of a gentle- 
man, and those who, in the spirit of hodmen, drive it as 
atrade. So far as we have been able to learn, the 
College has acted with much vigour as well as much pru- 
dence; and it promises, in no long time, to regenerate 
the teachers of the middle classes of society in England. 
It is the misfortune and not the fault of ‘The College 
of Preceptors’ to be confined to one class. In the south, 
the great schools—such as Westminster, Harrow, Eton, 
&c.—are mostly in the hands of the clergy; and rather 
in spite of, than in accordance with, the wills of many 
of their founders, are likely to remain so. These mas- 
ters of course take their standing in society as clergy- 
men, and not as teachers. Having nothing to gain by 
associating with their brethren of the middle class, they 
refrain from joining the College, and in this way greatly 
lessen its influence. In Scotland, things are quite dif- 
ferent: the teachers of our burgh and parochial schools 
are neither socially nor in point of education raised 
above the unendowed teachers of the country, and here 
all can readily unite for the accomplishment of a com- 
mon purpose, without the sacrifice of any principle or 
prejudice. Accordingly, the movement which originated 
in England among a class, when extended to Scotland, 
assumed an appearance that deserved the name of 
national. 

About twelve months ago, an educational association 
in Glasgow addressed a circular to the principal teachers 
of Edinburgh, with a view to persuade them ‘to lend 
their authority and example in urging the formation of 
local associations throughout the country, for the pur- 
pose of considering the best means by which the stan- 
dard of education and the status of the educator might 
be elevated.’ This appeal was most favourably re- 
sponded to by the individuals addressed, and they im- 
mediately set themselves to the task of organising the 
teachers of Scotland. They opened a correspondence 
with schoolmasters in all parts of the country, and the 
desire for union was found to be all but universal. 
After many private meetings, they agreed upon certain 
fundamental points, on which it was resolved to found 
* The Educational Institute of Scotland.’ Accordingly, 
in September last, a very large and influential meeting 
of teachers was convened in the High School of Edin- 
burgh, and the code of laws, which had been prepared 
with much care by the teachers of the capital, was 
adopted as the ‘ tentative constitution’ of the Insti- 
tute. The preliminary statement attached to this code 
very briefly indicates the objects aimed at; and the 
laws are taken up with detailing the means by which, 
and the persons by whom, these objects are to be 
effected. ‘ As the oflice of a public teacher is one of 
great responsibility, and of much importance to the 
welfare of the community; as it requires for its right 
discharge a considerable amount of professional ac- 
quirements and skill; and as there is no organised body 
in Scotland whose duty it is to ascertain and certify 
the qualifications of those intending to enter upon this 
office, and whose attestation shall be a sufficient recom- 
mendation to the individual and guarantee to his em- 
ployers, it is expedient that the teachers of Scotland, 
agreeably to the practice of other liberal professions, 
should unite for the purpose of supplying this defect 
in the educational arrangements of the country, and 
thereby of increasing their efficiency, improving their 
condition, and raising the standard of education in 
general.’ 

Few who have taken any interest in the subject of 
education will call in question any part of this state- 
ment. Some, indeed, might have wished, and we wil- 
lingly confess ourselves to be among the number, that 


government had stepped in and appointed a board of exa- 
miners, with power to certify the qualifications of every 
teacher in the kingdom. The appointment of such a 
board, possessing the full confidence of the public, would 
have rendered it, if not illegal, at least disreputable, to 
teach without a license, and would at once have cleared 
the profession of quacks. Government, however, has 
done nothing, or next to nothing, in the matter; and 
it is therefore all the more necessary that well-qualified 
teachers should take the whole subject into their own 
hands, and adopt such measures as may be necessary 
to discriminate between themselves and those who, 
without any of the necessary qualifications, have insi- 
nuated themselves into the office of educators. Fora 
profession to reform itself, and cast out its unworthy 
members, is no doubt a work of great delicacy and 


difficulty ; but it may be done ‘in some approximate | 
degree.’ As is hinted in the extract which we have | 


just submitted, the principle is not new. Surgeons 
have long been allowed to pronounce on the qualifica- 
tions of surgeons, and to exclude mere barbers from 
the profession; lawyers are allowed to decide on the 
claims of those who wish to practise the profession of 
the law; and there is no valid reason why teachers 
should not exercise a similar privilege. The difficulty 


at the commencement will be great, but this ought not | 


to discourage the really earnest. It will be constantly | 


growing less, and in the course of a few years it will 
entirely disappear. The existing race of teachers, who 
cannot be subjected to any systematic trial, will soon 
die off, and regular examinations may be instituted in 
the case of the young men who are to be their succes- 
sors. In this way, in the short space of ten years, the 
profession would be almost entirely renovated; and, 
from being a disjointed, ill-assisted mass, held together 


by no common idea, it would become a compact and | 


respected corporation. Much will depend on the 
teachers themselves. They can only, as a body, hope 
to attain additional regard by superior attainments, 
and by improvements in school procedure. 
cannot be too strongly urged on the Institute, that it 
has a character entirely to make for itself. At first, it 
is sure to be neglected; and when its enemies begin to 
feel that it is ‘a great fact,’ if ever it should arrive at 
the state indicated by that laconic description, it will 
be vigorously opposed. Those hitherto affecting rule 
and patronage over teachers, will not willingly leave 
them to their own mastership; and corporate influence 
will not be obtained till the Institute has acted, for 
some considerable time, in such a way as to impress 
the public with a sense of its activity, intelligence, 
judgment, and good faith. In one word, the Institute 
will not attain influence until it shows that it deserves 
it; and we will not pay the teachers of Scotland so 
poor a compliment, or rather we will not lay on them 
so unmerited a reproach, as to suppose that they want 
influence on easier terms. 

The object they have in view is worth struggling for; 
it is an honourable ambition that they are actuated by ; 
and hundreds not in the profession will lend their in- 
fluence in enabling them to become a self-ruled body. 
They ask only liberty to manage their own affairs; and 
we hope they will be content with nothing less, 

On the specific measures that the Institute seems 
resolved to adopt for regenerating the profession, we 
would be tender in pronouncing opinion. Further re- 
flection will perhaps convince them of the necessity of 
being more sparing of their honorary degrees. If they 
are of very easy attainment, they will be valueless. If 
a mere teacher of writing, for instance, can become a 
‘Fellow’ by paying his two guineas, what value can 
attach to the degree in the eye of the classical and 
mathematical scholar? We would have the Institute 
open wide its arms to all as members, but be very jea- 
lous in the distribution of its honours. 

The last item of the constitution is not the least im- 
portant :—‘ In further prosecuting,’ it says, ‘ the objects 
of the Institute, it seems expedient that a knowledge 
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of the theory and practice of education be more widely 
disseminated among the profession by means of public 
| lectures, the institution of libraries, and such other 
| means as may afterwards seem advisable.’ Here two 
| subjects are touched on, both of great consequence. 
| The theory of education has been profoundly studied, 
| and several great principles are agreed upon, and yet 
| every teacher begins his vocation as if he were the first 
that ever taught. Mere blind imitation should not be 
the guide of the young teacher. He ought, by the study 
of philosophy, to be grounded in the principles of teach- 
ing. Wherever a well-qualified lecturer on education can 
| be found, let him be employed by the local associations ; 
| but, in his absence, the members of the association may 
do much for themselves. A simple statement of the 
mode of teaching any particular subject will be of great 
use. 

As to the second point, fortunately there is much 
less difficulty about it. ‘To establish a schoolmasters’ 
library, will not be found beyond the means of even the 
poorest locality. They certainly need access to works 
which shall enable them to explain to their classes the 
various subjects that occupy their attention, and they 
require good books to keep up their own mental acti- 
vity. No teacher should enter his school-room without 
preparation ; and it is a principle too much lost sight of 
among them, that they are no longer fit to teach than 
they are willing to learn. When the teacher’s education 
is finished, the pupil’s is almost done too. The late Dr 
Arnold, in addressing a teacher, has well said—‘* Every 
improvement of your own powers and knowledge tells 
immediately upon them [the boys]; and indeed I hold 
that a man is only fit to teach as long as he is himself 
learning daily. If the mind once become stagnant, it 
can give no fresh draft to another mind; it is drinking 
out of a pond instead of a spring; and whatever you 
read tends generally to your own increase of power, and 
will be felt by you in a hundred ways hereafter.’ If 
these words be carefully reflected on, it will be seen why 
we attach so much importance to the formation of good 
libraries for the use of teachers. They would be a peren- 
nial fountain, sending out streams to fertilise the land, 
and they would serve both to unite teachers and to keep 
them united. 


BALLADS OF 
BY ANDREW 


THE RHINE. 
B. PICKEN. 


LAHNTHAL. 
A DREAM came o’er me once, one sunny Sabbath afternoon, 
In a winding glade of England, ‘neath the leafy arch of June. 
A hush of heat stilled everything, and sweet, sweet was the sleep 
| That made old Memory’s honeyed tears rise from an urn so deep. 
"Midst slumber’s vista’d reach [ saw a lone Bavarian maid 
Come wandering with sad homeless smile up through the emerald 
shade. 
She still looked back, as there was something that her young breast 
pined to leave; 
| And wept above the wildflowers, as "twere sweet with them to 
| grieve ; 
| And with a garish fitfulness, like the last song of the swan, 
| She murmured of ‘ Green willows leaning o’er the peaceful Lahn. 


‘Oh! buy my brooms, my merry maids, they are not half so fair 

As the flaxen tendrils that the wind flings from your clouded hair ; 

But they were cut from willow-trees where home’s sweet blessings 
twine, 

And imaged with a loving truth from ringlets of the vine. 

They will tell a pleasant tale, as none but fairy willows can, 

For nd breathed above my childhood—those old dwellers of the 

ahn ! 


* How often hath the vesper hymn their drooping garlands thrilled, 

baie pa and old beneath their shade the day’s last tasks ful- 
illed ; 

And the river seemed to listen, as it gently stole away, 

To the praise of Him who sceptereth mysterious night and day! 

How often have we sat and sang till the low moon, faint and wan, 

Streamed o’er the dreaming willows—the old willows of the Lahn! 


‘How often hath their silvery sweep waved childish cares away— 
Their hushing whisper fallen like a nurse’s roundelay ; 
And when at midnight’s anxious watch we heard the old trunks 


crack, 
liave we looked around us to behold the reverend dead come back ! 


For our fathers, and the men of eld with whom our names began, 
Reared their altars ‘neath the willows—the gray willows of the 
Lahn! 


* I hear the rustling welcome that at morning round us swept, 
And the ever-sounding blessing that the noontide slumber kept ; 

I see the soft and gem-like tears that dewy evening brought, 

Hang glistening on the gossamer the pilgrim spider wrought. 

My heart is wandering round them still—at night, at noon, at dawn, 
The patriarchal willows—the old willows of the Lahn ! 


*Two names were carved one summer eve on a dark half-hidden 
bough, 

And a compact made—I can but weep, and*wonder at it now ; 

For ’twas of shrinéd hearts, which now, alas! are far astray, 

Where every embered spark of hope is wildly wept away : 

And another symbol of the faith of thoughtless, thankless man, 

Are our old ancestral willows—the dark willows of the Lahn! 


© No love was left me to brood o’er in those sweet trailing glooms, 
So with heart within my knapsack I have come to sell my brooms ; 
To sing ye the old German songs that float above the Rhine, 

To remind ye that the Saxon was our father—thine and mine ; 

To think in every corner, till my weariest breath is drawn, 

How I best may love, when far away, our willows by the Lahn!’ 


COLOGNE. 


To the shrine of old St Cunibert, that structure gaunt and lone, 

The ancient ’midst the aged of the sainted walls of Koln, 

The pilgrim tribes of olden days oft hied to bend the knee 

For those who fought the holy fight by Paynim Galilee. 

Some swelled the hymn of lofty pride, some pleaded tender fears ; 

And some brought bright and golden gifts, some only prayers and 
tears. 

A lonely pilgrim cometh still to that dark altar-stone ; 

A weary one, that only there doth make her wonted moan; 

And many a rugged league hath known her parched and bleeding 

eet, 

And many a kindly heart hath blessed her greeting mild and sweet, 

For still she murmured mournfully, ‘ To Koln I come to pray 

For my father and my brethren, who are fighting far away.” 

She struggles on, through storm and shine, though wearisome and 
faint ; 

None know how the shorn lamb hath fared—to none she makes 
complaint. 

Their alms she smilingly rejects, and shows, with placid look, 

The acorns and the cresses she hath gathered by the brook. 

And still she murmurs mournfully, * To Koln I come to pray 

For my father and my brethren, who are fighting far away.’ 


There’s not a child in all the town but knoweth her sweet face ; 

The gleeful quell their merriment, the sullen yield her place ; 

The churchman foldeth his broad stole, and bends with stately 
smile, 

As drooping, like the Magdalen, she totters down the aisle ; 

For she bears her burthen of the Cross, and comes * To Koln to pray 

For her father and her brethren, who are fighting far away.’ 

She knows not that the mountain cross is reared above their bones, 

On a lone barrance of Biscay—those dear lamented ones ; 

That the clarion of triumphant fields hath perished from the ear ; 

That the old familiar sounds of home they never more may hew 

For still she says, the simple one, ‘ To Koln I come to pray 

For my father and my brethren, who are lighting far away.’ 


A noble vessel is the heart that floats amidst its tears, 
And braves the chill of pale suspense, and cold besieging fears. 
The intellect, with all its towers, may crumble and decay; 
The mind, with all its mysteries, may darkly fade away ; 

Sut still the poor heart meekly comes to holy Koln to pray 
For the faithful sons of Germany low sleeping far away. 


MANHEIM. 
AN ANECDOTE OF CHARLES SANDT. 


A FEERLE thread of light shot down, a pale imprisoned beam, 
That faltered into darkness, like an ocean-merging stream ; 

The weary grates that crossed its way, and caught its earliest kiss, 
Seemed to mourn its fleeting lifetime in the dungeon’s dank abyss, 
The walls gave back no answering smile ; the cold and clammy floor, 
With its tenantry of prowling rats, rejoiced in gloom the more. 


Yet there was one sad form that caught the dim bewildered rays, 
Like a lonely turbaned pillar in a Moslem burial -place : 

A prisoner—at doomed morn, whose moments ne’er relax, 
Condemned to yield his life beneath the ignominious axe. 


| He stands within their halo with a swimming, wistful eye, 


‘And buildeth up a hopeless dream of blessed liberty. 
The tonsured monk, that at his feet with trembling ardour prays, 


| Charms not away from that strayed beam the captive’s yearning 


gaze. 

Like a fevered child, whom even Love's soft sympathy annoys, 

He chideth back the holy man with fierce and husky voice. 
‘Hush, dreamer! //e hath sought me here, in crime’s accursed 


abode ; 
He hath pierced the triple walléd gloom—Behold the eye of God ! 
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He hath sought me—He hath found me with the blood upon my 
hands; 

The slayer of his brother ‘neath His accusation stands! 

The craftiest lore cannot avert that Sinai-thundered glare, 

Nor still the soul-re-echoing voice, ‘‘ Where is thy brother— 
where?” 

Hush, dreamer! Leave the guilty heart to wrestle with its load ; 

A mightier far than thou is here—Behold the eye of God ! 


He bringeth back the blessed years of childhood’s sinless way, 

When the world’s glad garden to mine eyes in summer's radiance 
lay, 

And a fountain of swegt waters, welling upwards from the heart, 

Made the hopes of life’s young innocence, like starry flowers, start. 

Hush, dreamer! Let me weep; the rock is smitten, and the rod 

Hath made the hidden treasure flow—Behold the eye of God ! 


My father’s honoured age, alas! is bowed unto the dust ; 

My mother’s loving pride is quelled, and broke her heart of trust ; 
The holiest bonds of earth for me are burst and sundered all, 
And for the hoary head I smote mine own is doomed to fall ! 
Hush, dreamer! There’s no refuge in thy dark and subtle code 
From that which searcheth everywhere—Behold the eye of God ! 


When the bourne is gained the abhorred axe must lead me to at 
morn, 

Amidst upheaving curses, and a reinless shout of scorn ; 

When the gates of life shall close upon my errors and my crimes, 

Let my motives stand recorded till the birth of other times. 

Hush, dreamer! Preach to-morrow to the valley’s senseless clod ; 

The rest hath its interpreter—Behold the eye of God!’ 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE ESCAPE OF 
W. L. MACKENZIE FROM TORONTO TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Tue rash and ill-planned rebellion of Upper Canada 
was speedily checked by the discomfiture of the insur- 
gents at Montgomery’s Tavern, near Toronto, on the 
7th December 1837. Though Mackenzie, the chief 
leader of the insurrection, did not certainly display 
much of the warrior on that occasion, yet he showed 
considerable tact and presence of mind in his subse- 
quent escape from his pursuers; and there is something 
in the successful escape of any one from imminent peril, 
the detail of which has a tendency to raise the indi- 

vidual into a sort of hero. 

The first few volleys of the government militia cooled 
the ardour of the insurgents; the rifle balls fell thick 
amongst them; and a friend of Mackenzie’s falling 
dead at his side, he deemed it necessary to quit the 
field, and warn his comrades to disperse. After an 
unsuccessful attempt to snatch his cloak from the hotel, 
he set off on foot, and after running a short distance, 
met a friendly farmer, who readily gave him his horse, 
a trusty, sure-footed creature, which that day did him 
good service. On he rode, while volumes of smoke 
rolled after him, and behind was seen the vivid glare of 
the flames of the fated"tavern and outhouses which had 
been the scene of the rencounter. He met several 
friends ; one handed him an over-coat ; and the general 
resolution was to make for the States by the head of 
Lake Ontario. 

Meantime government rewards were offered for their 
apprehension — one thousand pounds for Mackenzie, 
and five hundred pounds per man for several others. 
Couriers were sent off in every direction with tidings to 
the like effect, and a gazette was circulated minutely 
describing those persons whose apprehension was espe- 
cially desired. 

Finding himself now closely pursued and repeatedly 
fired at, Mackenzie left the high road with one friend, 
and made for Shepherd’s Mills. ‘ The fleetest horsemen 
of the official party were so close upon us,’ says he in 
his narrative,* ‘that I had only time to jump off my 


horse and ask the miller of the place whether a large 
body of men, then on the heights, were friends or foes, 
before our pursuers were climbing up the steep ascent 
almost beside me.’ He eluded them, and soon after 
overtook Colonel Lout with about ninety of his friends. 
After taking some refreshment at a farmer’s, the party 
separated, sixteen only accompanying Mackenzie. They 
were all on foot, many unarmed. Mackenzie had no 
other arms than a single-barrelled pistol. They made 
for ‘the Humber Bridge through Vaughan, but found it 
strongly guarded. They then went up the river a long 
way, got some supper at the house of a farmer, crossed 
the stream on a foot bridge, and by two o'clock next 
morning reached the house of a friendly settler, com- 
pletely exhausted with cold and fatigue. 

Here blankets were hung over the windows to avoid 
suspicion ; food and beds were prepared; and while the 
government troops were keenly searching for them, the 
fugitives were sleeping soundly. Next morning, those 
who had arms buried them: they agreed to separate, and 
make for the frontier two and two together. A young 
lad of twenty was the companion of Mackenzie. They 
set out together undisguised, and on foot, and met and 
conversed with several people, but found none disposed 
to betray them. About three o’clock in the afternoon 
they reached Comfort’s Mills near Streetsville; there 
they were told that Colonel Chisholm, with three hun- 
dred men, were divided into parties in search of them. 
Mr Comfort, an American by birth, but a citizen of 
Canada, treated them kindly, and lent them his wagon, 
with a young Irish driver. 


‘though known to everybody, we proceeded a long way 
west before danger approached. At length, however, 
we were hotly pursued by a party of mounted troops; 
our driver became alarmed, and with reason, and I took 
the reins, and pushed onwards at full speed over a rough, 
hard-frozen road without snow. Our pursuers, never- 
theless, gained on us; and when near the Sixteen-Mile 
Creek, we ascertained that my countryman, Colonel 
Chalmers, had a party guarding the bridge. The creek 
swells up at times into a rapid river—it was now swollen 
by the November rains. What was to be done? My 
companion and I jumped from the wagon, made towards 
the forest, asked a labourer the way to Esquesing, to 
put our pursuers off our track, and were soon in the 
thickest of the patch of woods near the deep ravine in 
which flows the creek numbered Sixteen. Those in pur- 
suit came up with our driver almost immediately after 
we left, and took him prisoner. The frequent reports 
of rifles, and the barking of dogs, near the place where 
we were concealed, annoyed us not a little. ‘There was 
now but one chance of escape, surrounded as we were— 
for the young man had refused to leave me—and that 
was to stem the stream and cross the swollen creek. 
We accordingly stripped ourselves naked, and with the 


ments over our heads, in a bitter cold December night, 
buffetted the current, and were soon up to our necks. 
[hit my foot against a stone, let fall some of my clothes, 
which my companion caught, and cried aloud with 
pain. The cold in that stream caused me the most 
cruel and intense sensation of pain I ever endured; but 
we got through, though with a better chance for drown- 
ing; and the frozen sand on the banks seemed warm to 
our feet when we once more trod on it. In an hour and 
a half we were under the hospitable roof of a kind 
farmer; and a supply of dry flannels and food, and an 
hour’s rest, were kindly furnished us, while the sons and 
daughter of our host kept a silent watch outside in the 
cold, while I and my companion slept.’ They started 
again; travelled all night; and by four o’clock on Satur- 


*In ‘ The Tribune,” New York, September 1847, is a long nar- 
rative by Mackenzie of his escape. The present paper contains 
the substance of his narrative, condensed and much modified, all 


— 


the political allusions and digressions with which it is interspersed 


being omitted, and only the most interesting parts of the personal 
adventures given in a connected form. 


surface ice beating against us, and holding our gar- | 


They drove through the |) 
village in broad daylight; ‘ yet,’ says the fugitive, | 
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| day morning they reached Wellington Square by the 
| middle road. ‘* The farmers’ dogs began to bark loudly ; 
| the heavy tramp of a party of horsemien was heard be- 
hind us; we retired a little way into the woods; I saw 
that the men were armed; entered the road again; and 
half an hour before twilight reached the door of an up- 
right magistrate, which an English boy at once opened 
tous. I sent up my name; was requested to walk up 
stairs (in the dark), and was told that the house, barns, 
and every part of their premises had been twice searched 
\for me that morning, and that M‘Nab’s men from 
Hamilton were scouring the country in all directions in 
| the hope of taking me. I asked if I had the least chance 
to pass downward by the way of Burlington Beach, but 
was answered that both roads were guarded, and that 
Dr Rolph was by that time safe in Lewiston.’ They 
immediately retired to a thicket behind the house, 
deeming it the safest place ; and as the young man was 
chilled with cold and fatigue, it was deemed best for 
him to separate from Mackenzie, as, not being known, 
he would be safe from apprehension. He did so, and 
reached the frontier, but was laid up for four months 
' afterwards by indisposition. * At dawn of day,’ continues 
Mackenzie, ‘it began to snow and show footmarks. A 
pease-rick, which the pigs had undermined all round, 
stood on a high knoll, and I chose it for a hiding-place. 
For ten or twelve days I had slept, when I could get 
any sleep, in my clothes; and my limbs had swelled so, 
that I had to leave my boots, and wear a pair of slippers. 
My feet were wet, I was very weary, and the cold and 
drift annoyed me much. Breakfast I had had none; and 
in due time Colonel M‘Dowall, the high-sheriff, and his 
posse, stood before me. House, barns, cellars, and 
garret were searched, and I the while quietly looking 
on. The colonel was afterwards second in command 
to Sir Allan M‘Nab, opposite Navy Island, and when 
I lived in William Street. Some years ago he called 
on me, and we had a hearty laugh over his ineffectual 
| exertions to catch a rebel in 1837. When the coast 
|| seemed clear, my terrified host, a wealthy Canadian, 
| came up the hill as if to find his pigs, brought me two 
| bottles of hot water for my feet, a bottle of tea, and 
| several slices of bread and butter; told me that the 
|| neighbourhood was literally harassed with bodies of 
| armed men in search of me, and advised that I should 
|| leave that place at dark, but where to go he could not 
‘| tell me. After I left his premises, he was arrested; but 
|| had powerful friends, gave bail, and the matter ended 
there. When night set in, I knocked at the next far- 
| mer’s door; they were strong government men, and 
|| as the house had been searched often for me already, 
|| they refused to see me; but their boy conducted me 
|| by a by-path to Mr King’s, the next farm. Here I 
| had supper; rested for an hour; and then walked with 
| my host to my early residence, Dundas Village, at the 
|| head of Lake Ontario. We saw a small party of armed 
men on the road, near the mills of an Englishman; 
|| but they did not perceive us. We went to the dwelling 
of an old friend, to whom I stated that I thought I 
should now make a more speedy, yet equally sure pro- 
gress on horseback. He risked at once, and that too 
most willingly, his horse. Mr King returned home, 
and I entered the village alone in the night, and was 
hailed by some person, who speedily passed on. I 
wanted to take a friend with me, but durst not go to 
| wake himup. ‘There was a guard on duty at the hotel, 
and I had to cross the creek close by a house which I 
had built in the public square. I then made for the 
mountain country above Hamilton, and in the way 
called upon some old Dutch friends, who told me that 


dog brought me, when near daylight, to a solitary 
cottage; and its inhabitant—a negro—pointed out to 
me the T'wenty-Mile Creek where it was fordable. 
Before I had ridden a mile, I came to a small hamlet, 
which I had not known before: entered a house, and 
oh my surprise—was instantly called by name! At the 
inn, I did not at all like the manner of him who ad- 
dressed me, though I now know that all was well in- 
tended. Quite carelessly to appearance, I remounted 
my horse, and rode off very leisurely, but turned the 
first angle, and then gallopped on, turned again, and 
gallopped still faster. At some ten miles’ distance, 
a farm, newly cleared, and situated in a by-place, 
seemed a safer haven. I entered the house, called for 
breakfast, and found in the owner a stout Hibernian 
farmer, an Orangeman from the north of Ireland, 
with a wife and five fine children. I took breakfast 
very much at my leisure; saw my horse watered 
and fed with oats in .the sheaf; and then asked Mr 
Waters to be so kind as put me in the way to the 
mountain road; which he consented to do, but evi- 
dently with much reluctance. After we had travelled 
about a quarter of a mile in the woods, he turned round 
at a right angle, and said that that was the way. 

“ Not to the road?” said I. 

“No; but to Mr M‘Intyre the magistrate!” 

‘Flere we came to a full stop. Le was stout and 
burly, I small and slight made. I soon found that he 
had not dreamt of me as a rebel; his leading idea was, 
that I had a habit of borrowing other men’s horses 
without their express leave—in other words, that I was 
a horse thief. Horses had been stolen, and he only did 
his duty by carrying a doubtful case before the nearest 
justice. ‘This was a real puzzle. Should I tell Waters 
who I was, it was ten to one but he would seize me for 
the heavy reward. If I went before the justice, he 
would doubtless know and detain me. I asked Mr 
Waters to explain. He said that I had come in great 
haste to his house on a December Sunday morning; 
that it was on no public road, with my clothes torn, 
my face badly scratched, and my horse all in a foam; 
that I had refused to say who I was, or where I came 
from; Ifad paid him a dollar for a very humble break- 
fast, been in no haste to leave, and was riding one of 
the finest horses in Canada—making, at the same time, 
for the frontier by the most unfrequented paths; and | 
that many horses had been recently borrowed. My | 
manner, he admitted, did not indicate anything wrong; 
but why did I studiously conceal my name and busi- 
ness? ‘There was some truth in ali this. My donnet 
rouge; my torn, homespun, sorry slippers; weary gait, | 
and unshaven beard, were assuredly not much in keep- | 
ing with the charger I was riding; and I had unfor- 
tunately given no reply whatever to several of his and | 
his goodwife’s home questions. 


judgment on others was seemingly now very near, but I 
did not quite despair. To escape from Waters in that 
dense forest was entirely hopeless; to blow out his 
brains while he was acting quite conscientiously, while 
his five pretty children at home waited his early return, 


for he was unsuspicious of anything of the kind, and 
my pistol was now loaded, and sure to fire. But I could 
not do it. So I held a parley with my detainer, touched 
on various subjects, and at last found, to my great sur- 
prise and real delight, that though averse to the object 
of the revolt, he spoke of myself in terms of good-will. 
His next neighbour had lived near me in 1823 at 
Queenstown, and had spoken so well of myself and 


all the passes were guarded. Near Ancaster I got a 
fresh horse from an old friend, and pursued my jour- 
ney; but coming upon a house well lighted up, and 
where a guard was evidently posted, 1 turned aside, 
and tried to find my way through the Bissbrook and 
Glassford woods. For several weary hours did I toil 
through the primeval forest, leading my horse, and 


unable to get out or find a path. ‘The barking of a | oath of secrecy. 


family to him, as to have interested him, though he had 
| never met me before. “Iam an old magistrate,” said 
| I, “ but at present in a situation of some difficulty. If 
| L can satisfy you as to who I am, and why I am here, 
| would you desire to gain the price of any man’s blood?” 
| He seemed to shudder at the very idea of such a thing. 
| I then, before revealing myself, made him take a solemn 
When he had ascertained my name, 


My chance to be tried | 
and condemned in the hall where I had often sat in | 


could have easily been done as far as opportunity went, | 
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which I showed him on my watch, seals, and pocket- 
book, he expressed real sorrow on account of the dan- 
gerous situation in which I stood, and pledged himself 
to keep silence for twenty-four hours, directed me how 
to get into the main road, and feelingly urged me to 
accept his personal guidance to the frontier. He kept 
his word; but when I was fairly out of danger, he told 
the whole story to his neighbours, which caused his 
apprehension, though he was afterwards released.’ 

Our hero now gained the open country, recrossed the 
Twenty-Mile Creek, and at length re-entered the moun- 
tain path a little below where a military guard was then 
stationed. While in sight of this guard, he moved on 
very slowly. The country people were going to church, 
and he made as if going there too. As soon as he was 
| out of sight, however, he used his spurs to some advan- 
| tage. It appears that two men whom he had spoken 
| to in the road gave the alarm to an armed party, who 

immediately gave pursuit. ‘I perceived them,’ says he, 
‘when a third of a mile off. I thought it safer to endea- 
| your to put my pursuers off the track, and on a false 
scent, than to keep on a-head of them; so I turned 
short towards St Catherine’s when I got to Smithville, 
| and seemed to take that road down hill full speed. In- 
|| stead of doing so, however, I turned a corner, put up 
| my horse very quickly in the stable of a friendly Cana- 
dian, entered his house, he being at church, beheld my 
| pursuers stop to interrogate a woman who had seen me 
| pass, and then ride furiously onward by the St Cathe- 
rine’s road. I then went quietly to bed, and rested for 
some four hours; had a comfortable supper with the 
family, and what clothes I required. A trusty compa- 
nion was also ready to mount his horse, and accompany 
| me the last forty miles to Buffalo. We accordingly 
started about eight o’clock on Sunday night, and keep- 
ing clear of the armed guards, we got safe into Crow- 
land before daylight. We awoke a friend here, 
| turned our horses into his pasture, and he immedi- 
| ately accompanied us to the Niagara river on foot. On 
| inquiry, it was found that all the boats on the river, 
| except those at the ferries, which were weil guarded, 
had been seized and taken care of by the officers of go- 
vernment. A gentleman, however, who lived opposite 
the head of Grand Island, was believed to have kept 
| one of his boats locked up beside his carriages. This 
gentleman was applied to; and though no favourer of 
the late movement, and at considerable risk, immedi- 
ately consented to give his boat. As well as I can 
now remember,’ continues the narrator, ‘it was about 
nine on Monday morning when I reached this gentle- 
man’s house, an excellent breakfast was prepared, and I 
was fatigued and hungry. But there was a military 
| patrol on the river, and before sitting down to a repast, 
|| I thought it safe to step out and see if the coast was 
clear. Well for me it was that I did so! The custom- 
house officer, opposite Black Rock, and his troop of 
mounted dragoons, were so close upon us, riding up by 
the bank of the river, that had I not then observed 
| their approach, they would have caught me at ae 
fast. Nine men out of ten, in such an emergency, wou 
| have hesitated to assist me, and to escape by land was 

at that time evidently impossible. My host lost not a 

moment; his boat was hauled across the road, and 


steer for the head of Grand Island with all the expedi- 
tion in our power without interruption ; nor was there a 


after. In an hour we were safe on the American shore, 
and that night I slept in tranquillity and safety.’ 


€olumn for Doung People. 


THE TWO BEES; OR THE HEATH AND THE HIVE. 


now withered upon the bank of a very narrow, shallow, and 
clear little brook, which wound its fretful course through 
a solitary tract of heath and moor, a little colony of wild 
bees had fixed their residence. They were few in number 
compared with the vast armies that avail themselves of the 
protection of man, and throng the convenient residences he 
has provided for their accommodation and his own. But 
they were a prosperous and happy little community, and 
strong enough for their own defence, though they num- 


water-rat and the weasel, knowing by experience that they 
managed their weapons valorously, never dared to show 
their marauding muzzles at the entrance of the cosy little 
cavern for fear of the sentinels, who would have taught 
them manners at the sting’s point with very little parley. 


but little, and cared less, for these lords of the creation. 
Their nest was situated a full mile from the public road 
over the heath, which was too deeply overgrown with furze 
and fern, and too full of unshapely stones and miniature 
crags, to tempt any but a geologist to wander from the way. 
So they were left pretty much to themselves, and enjoyed 
the world in their own mode, making the most of it in 
summer, when the whole plain was yellow with the golden 
furze-blossom; and revelling, like jolly fellows as they 
were, in the winter, when nothing better than a cold nose 
was to be got by going out of doors. 

They had formed a bad opinion of mankind, whom they 
were not disposed to look upon in the light of benefactors, 
although traditions were not wanting among them con- 
cerning the commodious palaces which man had con- 
structed for the convenience of their race. These tradi- 
tions, however, which sometimes formed the theme of their 
long winter soirées, had a bad effect on the minds of some 
of the junior members of the colony, who, being sceptically 
inclined, longed in secret to explore the forbidden pre- 
cincts, and judge of human intentions on their own account; 
and were not at all disposed to cherish the admonitions of 
Gray Fuzbuz, their ‘ oldest inhabitant,’ who never failed 
to close his accounts of these fine palaces with a dismal 
expansion of his feclers, and a shuddering surmise as to 
the probable fate of those of their own tribe who, tempted 
by the splendours of the hive, had deserted their queen- 
mother, and after a brief period of enjoyment and vain- 
boasting, had disappeared for ever. 

But these dolorous presages had not always their due 
result, as we shall see in the case of young Petalby. This 
juvenile hero was a fine stalwart bee, standing a good 
three-eighths of an inch without his feelers, who felt it be- 
neath the dignity of a prince and a warrior (and he con- 
sidered himself both, being royally descended, and wearing 
a weapon) to take for gospel the croakings of old Fuzbuz. 
So he resolved manfully to investigate matters for himself, 
and only waited for a fair opportunity, when he could have 
a fine day and a side-wind for going and returning, to track 
the course of the brook, which, he knew, before he had 
flown a dozen miles, would bring him to the distant town, 


launched in the stream with all possible speed ; and he, 
I, and my guide were scarcely afloat in it, and out a lit- 

tle way below the bank, when the officer with his troop | 
of horse were parading in front of the house. 
escaped here is to me almost a miracle. I had resided | 
long in the district, and was known by everybody : a | 
boat was in the river against official orders: it was | 


have compelled us to return, or have killed us if disobe- 
dient. The commanding officer did not see us, that was 
evident ; he turned round at the moment to talk to the | 
lady of the house and her daughters, who were standing | 
in the parterre in front of the house full of anxiety on 
our account: but of the troop, not a few must have | 
seen the movement; and yet we were allowed to | 


near the shore, and the carbines of the military could 


How we | 


on the outskirts of which he had heard that the hives were 
situated. He resolved, however, that he would wait till 
the queen had returned from her airing, which she regu- 
larly took every fine morning for half an hour, as he had no 
wish to encounter her majesty in his rebellious flight. 

The long-desired opportunity came at length; and one 
fine morning early in July, when the wind was due south, 
and the sun shining brightly, having first seen the queen 
safely housed after her short trip, he stretched his wings, 
and rose silently into the upper air, out of the track of his 
comrades, who were all busily occupied in honey-hunting 
in the near neighbourhood of the nest. Following the 
course of the stream in a westerly direction, he kept up 
aloft, out of sight and sound of brother bee for a full mile 
before he ventured down to his usual altitude; and then 
he flew another mile or so between the banks of the brook 


within a few inches of the water, not keeping too near, 


whisper said about the matter for many months there- | 


UnpER the stump of an old willow-tree, that once grew and | 


bered scarcely half a thousand; and their neighbours, the | 


Of human visitants they seldom caught a glimpse, and knew | 
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however, for fear of being snapped up by some hun 

trout in search of a breakfast—these finny gentry having 
no fear of stings before their eyes, and gobbling up bee, 
wasp, or hornet with great relish. Feeling at length that 
he was in no danger of meeting with any of his fellows at 


| such a distance from home, he rose boldly to the bank, 


and perched for a few moments upon a honeysuckle to re- 
pose himself, and sip a little dew, of which enough yet 
remained in the curly horn to serve for his refreshment. 
He was just about to resume his flight, when he heard a 
noise that occasioned him at once curiosity and alarm. 
‘That is certainly a bee,’ said he to himself; ‘and yet it 
is not one of our troop, for we all buzz B flat, every wing 
of us, and this fellow’s noise is « full semitone lower: he 
must be in sad case too, or he would not thrash away at that 
rate. I’li try and get a sight of him.’ So saying, Sir Pe- 
talby rose a few yards into the air, and soon saw the true 
cause of his disquietude. On the opposite side of the stream, 
kneeling on the sandy bank, and stooping over a stone upon 
which he had pinned down an unfortunate ‘worker’ in 
the fork of a split straw, was a vagabond village urchin, 
bent upon sucking the honey from ‘ the bag 0” the bee,’ and 
even then preparing for the preliminary process of cau- 
tiously squeezing out the sting with a sharpened slip of 
black thorn. Our wandering adventurer was too much of 
a true knight to behold such a spectacle with composure ; 
his indignation and valour fired at the sight ; and darting 
swiftly downwards, he alighted on the ragged rim of the 
monster’s dilapidated ‘ felt,’ and stuck his weapon into the 
soft part of Master Mangleum’s left cheek with such vigour 
and effect, that my gentleman commenced an impromptu 
pas seul to music of his own composition, which would have 
been irresistibly comic to a ‘ fit audience,’ though it was 
unfortunately all thrown away, there being not a soul 
within a mile of him. During his performance, the pro- 
posed victim contrived to escape the fork, and, like a bee 
of breeding, as he was, hastened to tender his acknow- 
ledgments to Sir Petalby for his timely aid. We need 
not dwell upon the compliments that were exchanged be- 
tween the parties in the hollow of a dock-leaf, whither 
they both repaired, that the rescued prisoner might repose 
after his struggles, and refit his soiled surtout. Suffice it 
to say, that mutual confidence and friendship soon ensued. 
Sir Petalby informed his new friend, who rejoiced in the 
name of Shinyshanks, of the object of the journey in pro- 
secution of which he had arrived so opportunely to his 
assistance ; and the other proposed with eagerness to be 
his guide to the hives, among which was his own home, 
and from which he had set out that morning for the cnjoy- 


| ment of a solitary flight; but whither he now felt com- 


pelled to return, being yet considerably indisposed from 
the effects of the ill-treatment he had undergone. So soon, 
therefore, as the sufferer had in some degree recruited his 
strength, the pair set forward on their journey, Shiny- 
shanks leading the way, and arrived, ere the sun had yet 
reached the meridian, at the suburbs of the town, and 
the scenes which our truant knight had so long desired to 


| behold. 


‘This,’ said his companion, as they alighted on the top 
of a high wall which enclosed a spacious and well-filled 
garden, ‘ is our domain, where we find plenty of everything, 
and where everything belongs to us. That old fellow 
yonder, with a spade in his hand, and a paper cap on his 
head, is old Stifle the gardener, who looks after our com- 
fort, and keeps the garden full of flowers all through the 
season for our especial ransacking. That low thatched 
cottage, the walls of which you cannot see through the 
blooming roses that cover them, is his residence ; and early 


| and late he and his wife and daughter are at work in the 


garden, which is kept in perpetual order for our advantage. 
No sooner are the flowers of May withered or overblown, 
than those of June are open to our operations; and so it 


| goes on through the whole summer. Then, when our popu- 


| 


jJation increases too fast for our convenience, forth comes a 
new hive for the reception of a new swarm. You see that 
one opposite to us, the last in the upper row, it was but 
last month it was first taken possession of by a colony of 
some thousands from the society of which I have the 
honour to be a member; and proud enough they are of 
their new quarters. But come, let me know what you 
think of our fare. 
that campanula, and tell me how you like the flavour you 
find there.’ Sir Petalby did as he was bid; and forget- 
ting the rules of etiquette in the gratification of his 
palate, kept his head so long out of sight, that his friend 


Just dip your palpi into the calix of | 


was fain to remind him of his manners by buzzing round 
the flower. The visitor declared, on emerging from the 
calix, that he had enjoyed a prodigious luxury, and 
showed an evident desire to renew his acquaintance with 
the viands ; but his host observed that much better things 
were to be had, and conjured him by the shade of Epi- 
curus not to squander so fine an appetite as he possessed 
on a paltry campanula. ‘Come with me,’ said he, ‘I can 
show you good quarters, where we can take a snack to- 
gether. I think I can pick a bit, though I seldom eat much 
in working hours.” With that he led the way to a retired 
spot in the garden, where grew some magnificent specimens 
of the white lily ; and choosing a large unoccupied fiower, 
affording ample room for both, he invited the visitor to 
enter and regale himself. Here the parties dined with 
periect pleasure, and afterwards held a conversation upon 
the respective laws and governments of their different 
tribes. Sir Petalby was too much overcome with wonder 
and admiration at all he saw around him to find anything 
comparable with it in his own shabby tenement and deso- 
late heath, so he had nothing to do but to assent to the 
encomiums of his friend, and lavish his praise upon all he 
saw. Having expressed a wish to view the interior of a 
hive, his friend arose and led the way to his residence, 
where the vanity of the one and the curiosity of the other 
were equally gratified, in explaining and admiring the 
wonders and treasures of the edifice. They afterwards 
made the tour of the garden together, and even entered 
the gardener’s cottage, and perched upon old Stifle’s 
paper-cap, where they watched the operation of filling 
his pipe, but decamped like shot at the first cloud he 
blew forth. 

The afternoon was now far advanced, and the sun begin- 
ning to approach the horizon, when Sir Petalby signified to 
his friend the necessity of his return. The grateful Shiny- 
shanks insisted that he should not go away empty-handed, 
and the other consented to accept of a cargo of honey, lest, 
by returning without any, he might arouse the suspicions 
of his fellows. Bidding farewell to his friend, after making 
an appointment for a subsequent meeting, the wanderer 
set out for his humble home with feelings very different 
from those of joyful excitement which had rendered that 
morning the happiest of his life. Never before had the 
vast plain appeared so solitary and joyless: he could not 
help contrasting its barren surface with the paradise he 
had just quitted, and deprecating his shabby fate which 
had consigned him to so humble a career. He reached his 
home in safety, but said nothing to his companions con- 
cerning his adventure. He was resolved to keep his own 
counsel; but he waited with impatience for the hour when 
he was again to meet his more fortunate friend. 

They met again on the appointed day; and again Sir 
Petalby revelled in the enjoyment of luxury, and returned 
at eventide loaded by the liberality of his friend. The 
month of August was now fast approaching, and another 
meeting was agreed upon early in that month. By this 
time our discontented traveller had almost made up his 
mind to cast off his allegiance to his sovereign, to quit the 
snug retreat where he had first seen the light, and which 
was now grown but a beggarly hole in his estimation, to bid 
adieu to his old companions, and join the wealthy and po- 
pulous community of which his friend Shinyshanks was a 
member. There wanted but another iteration of the oft- 
repeated invitation, and farewell for ever to the old willow 
stump, and the home in the brook side. 

On the morn of the appointed day he sallied forth with 
the dawn, ere yet a bee had quitted the nest, and rising 
high into the air, struck across the country in a straight 
line towards the town (he was too well acquainted with 
the route by this time to need the guidance of the brook). 
Once he turned round to look again upon the silver thread 
of water winding through the dark furze, now without a 
flower, and black in the shadow of the gray morning, and 
almost wished he had not ceased to think it a beautiful 
sight ; but the sunshine and flowers of the garden recurred 
to his recollection, and flushed with the delights of antici- 
pation, he turned again, and soared onwards to the em- 
brace of his paradise. As he approached the town, the 
sun rose fair in the heavens, and he saw his level beams 
reflected in the cottage windows. At the same moment 
an unwelcome odour assailed his breathing, and retarded, 
nay, almost stopped his flight. While revolving what this 
| could possibly be, he was struck with the unusual silence, 
| the almost total absence of all insect sounds, that pervaded 
| the place. Strange apprehensions came over him, he knew 
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not why. Fears for his friend, not unmingled with alarms 
for his personal safety, began to intrude upon his insect 
mind. Still determined to proceed, and not without a 
hope that all might yet be well, he made a detour to avoid 
the current of the wind, which blew the intolerable odours 
in his face, and coming round in the rear of the blast, 
alighted on the garden wall, immediately over the ranges 
of hives. Here a horrible spectacle met his view. Amidst 
a number of the oldest hives, now lying overthrown and 
plundered of their contents, stood the monster Stifle and 
his daughter. The beautiful architecture of the indus- 
trious nations had been wrenched from its foundations, 
with all its treasured stores, and cast into earthen ves- 
sels—dish, pot, and pan, of every shape and size—where 
from the delicate hexagonal chambers the liquid luxury 
drained away. And, worst of all, in large holes dug in 
the ground, there lay the carcasses of the slaughtered pro- 

rietors, crushed together, and reeking amid the fumes of 

urning brimstone. Poor Sir Petalby stood bewildered 
and aghast at such a concentration of horrors ; his limbs 
refused their office, and for some minutes he had not power 
to stir from the spot. While gazing around him in all the 
excitement of terror, he saw the lifeless remains of his 
poor friend Shinyshanks lying on the edge of a dish; he 
knew him by his glittering thighs, and grew sick at heart 
at the recognition. At length, sighing a ‘ farewell, a sad 
farewell to all his greatness,’ he summoned his frightened 
energies, and urged his way once more back to the scene 
of his former safety and contentment. When he got again 
among his old companions, the sun was high in the sky, 
the smell of the wild thyme was abroad in tlie air, and the 
cheery hum of his busy brethren made the wilderness 
vocal with joy. ‘Ah!’ said he to himself, ‘ welcome peace, 
safety, and humble home! Gray Fuzbuz was right after 


all: a little, with security, is better than all the wealth of | 


the world enjoyed at the peril of existence.’ 


BIDE YOUR TIME. 

Every man must patiently bide his time. He must wait. 
More particularly in lands like my native land (United 
States), where the pulse of life beats with feverish and im- 
patient throbs, is the lesson needful. Our national cha- 
racter wants the dignity of repose. 
the midst of a battle, there is such a din—such a hurrying 
to and fro. In the streets of a crowded city it is difficult 
to walk slowly; you feel the rushing of the crowd, and 
rush with it onward. In the press of our life it is difficult 
to be calm. In this stress of wind and tide all professions 
seem to drag their anchors, and are swept out into the 
main. The voices of the present say—Come! But the 


voices of the past say—Wait! With calm and solemn foot- | 


steps the rising tide bears against the rushing torrent up 
stream, and pushes back the hurrying waters. 


great mind bear up against public opinion, and push back 
the hurrying stream. Therefore, should every man wait— 
should bide his time. Not in listless idleness—not in use- 
less pastime—not in querulous dejection ; but in constant, 
steady, cheerful endeavours, always willing and fulfilling, 
and accomplishing his task, that, when the occasion comes, 
he may be equal to the occasion. And if it never come, 
what matters it to the world whether I or you, or another 
man, did such a deed, or wrote such a book, so be it the 
deed and the book were well done! It is the part of an 


ways looking into the face of others for approval; to be 


always anxious for the effect of what we do and say; to be | 


always shouting to hear the echo of our own voices! If 
you look about you, you will see men who are wearing life 
away in feverish anxiety of fame; and the last we shall 
hear of them will be the funeral bell that tolls them to their 


We seem to live in | 


With no |} 
less calm and solemn footsteps, nor less certainty, does a | 


Dees re | its due reward. 
indisereet and troublesome ambition to care too much | - 

| ic as » bes eo ; 2 w 
about fame—about what the world says of us; to be al- | merit has the best chance of success ; and who would be 


early graves! Unhappy men, and ful ; 1 


their purpose is, not to accomplish well their task, but to 


clutch the ‘trick and fantasy of fame ;’ and they go to | 
their graves with purposes unaccomplished and wishes un- | 


fulfilled. Better for them, and for the world in their ex- 
ample, had they known how to wait! Believe me, the 
talent of success is nothing more than doing what you can 
do well; and doing well whatever you do—without a 
thought of fame. If it come at all, it will come because it 
is deserved, not because it is sought after. And, moreover, 
there will be no misgivings—no disappointment—no hasty, 
feverish, exhausting excitement. — Professor Longfellow's 
LHyperion, 


RISE OF A MANUFACTURING TOWN, 


Sixty years ago, Huddersfield, now the centre of the | 


fancy manufacture of England, was a miserable village, 
The houses were poor and scattered; the streets narrow, 
crooked, and dirty ; the people ignorant, and wild in their 
manners almost to savagery. 
black moorland, unreclaimed by the plough or the spade; 


Around them stretched the | 


and the sides of the noble hills were covered with shaggy || 


moss, brambles, and wiry ercepers, or coloured in the ap- 
pointed season with the golden gorse and the purple 
heather. And how short was to be the intervening period! 
Already in this wild people were deposited the seeds of a 
glorious manufacturing and historical unfolding. Sixty 
years have changed the face of this vast district. For dur- 


ing that time heads and hands have been at work, con- | 


quering the wild dominion of nature, and making all her 
elements serve them. 


Thus the river has been converted | 


into artificial beds, and the waters arrested in their course | 
by weirs, and compelled to turn the wheels of the hundreds || 


of factories which are built upon the river’s banks. The 
savage moorland has been cultivated and parcelled into 
corn-ficlds and pastures. The hills in many cases wave, 


even to their stony summits, with rich herbage ; and from || 


the wildest glens and ravines rise the chimneys of noble 


factories, sending their black smoke through the green | 


foliage of the trees; every one of them the centre of a 
little working community. Thus Huddersfield has grown 
into an important town; and what is more, she has fos- 
tered other towns and villages in her immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and made them also important ; so that within 


| six miles of her there are some hundred and thirty thou- 
| sand souls engaged in manufactures, and in the commerce 


to which those manufactures gave birth.—Zradford Ob- 
server. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE. 


In no department of life do men rise to eminence who | 


have not undergone a long and diligent preparation ; for 
whatever be the difference in the mental powers of indivi- 
duals, it is the cultivation of the mind alone that leads to 
distinction. John Hunter was as remarkable for his indus- 
try as for his talents, of which his museum alone forms a 


| most extraordinary proof. If we look around and contem- 
| plate the history of those men whose talents and acquire- 


ments we most esteem, we find that their superiority of 
knowledge has been the result of great labour and diligence. 
It is an ill-founded notion to say that merit in the long-run 
is neglected. It is sometimes joined to circumstances that 
may have a little influence in counteracting it, as an unfor- 
tunate manner and temper; but it generally meets with 
The world are not fools—every person of 


ambitious of public approbation, if it had not the power of | 


discriminating ?—VPhysie and Physicians. 


The present number of the Journal completes the eighth volume 
(new series), for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 


| and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 
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